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For the Companion. 
GORDON MARR’S JOURNEY FROM 
TEXAS. 
By Marie B. Williams. 

“Now don’t, mother, don’t go on so: We'll 
get to some place where we can stop before 
long.” 

The speaker, a tall, manly boy of about six- 
teen, was driving a covered wagon, drawn by a 
pairof lean mules. The road which lay on the 
west bank of the Mississippi was heavy with 
mud, and in many places, cut through by the 
cevasses of the previous spring, compelling a 
circuitous route around the yawning chasms. 
The mother he addressed lay back on a mattress 
in the bottom of the wagon, pale, hollow-eyed, 
and evidently too ill for more than a few broken 
sentences. 

“It’s hard, it’s too hard that no one will take 
usin, and I so ill,’’ she moaned. ‘‘O Gordon, 
how cruel, how hard-hearted all the people in 
this country must be! Is this really Louisiana, 
ny own country, that I’ve so longed to see once 
more! Are these my own people amongst whom 
I grew up and was so petted, sohappy. I can’t 
believe it. In all my life I never turned a sick 
wayfarer from my door, never, never.” 

The boy tried to speak cheerfully. 

“But then, mother, you know we haven’t got 
in your parish yet. Why, we’re eighty miles 
from St. James, and this is West Baton Rouge. 
Besides, the people hereabouts have got a scare 
about small-pox, and they think every sick per- 
son is sure to have it.” 

“Can’t they see for themselves,”’ she cried out 


with the querulous impatience of an invalid. | 


“Don’t they know swamp fever when they see 
i:? Oh, how it freezes and then burns me. 
And my head, my poor head, how it aches with 
the jolting of the wagon. Stop a little, Gordon, 
until it gets better.” 

Gordon Marr drew the reins, and the worn- 
out animals stopped still, only too glad of a rest. 
He sprang out of the wagon with a bucket in his 
hand, and descending the bank filled it with the 
turbid water of the rapidly rolling river. Re- 
turning to his mother, he bathed her aching 
head with all the gentleness and tenderness of a 
soft-handed woman and strove to cheer her by 
hopeful words, but the boy’s brave heart lay 
very heavy in his bosom. 

Seventeen years before this autumn day of 
1873, George Marr and his wife had emigrated 
to Texas. If had been a step proposed by Mrs. 
Marr, who had married her handsome, shiftless, 


dissipated husband, in spite of the opposition of | icate, soon failed her utterly, beneath frequent 


her father. 
“You have chosen this vagabond, Mary,” said 


Mr. Gordon—the very day of the wedding—| 
“and you have taken him, knowing the conse- | 
quences, From to-day neither of you shall cross | said, “and I want to die at home. I have never 
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GORDON MARR’S JOURNEY FROM TEXAS, 


do not think she mourned over her dead chil- 
dren as happier wives or mothers would do. 
They were at least safe from the contaminating 
pictures of sin and suffering which made her 


life loathsome, and her heart grew lighter when | 


she thought of her little ones so pure from sin 
and soil among the lilies around their Father’s 
great white throne. 

Perhaps the thought of the dead children soft- 
ened her heart and taught her many a lesson of 
duty to her living child. There was no folding 
of hands in despair, no longer angry words to 
the drunken husband. Calmly and steadily she 
took up her cross, and all her powers of mind 
and heart were used in the supreme effort of 
keeping her boy from evil by teaching him the 
strength and beauty of virtue. In a poverty- 
stricken home where lessons of holiness are 
taught, I think they sink deeper and bear fairer 
fruits, for the angel of help looks so white, so 
glorious, amidst all its besmirched and hateful 
surroundings. 

Six months before my story opened, George 
Marr himself had died, as he had lived, a sot. 
Mrs. Marr did not pretend to mourn over the 
sodden, bloated tyrant who had held her so long 
in thraldom, and who had even begun to mal- 
treat her son. But her own health, always del- 


feeling for her old home and her father’s face. 


| 








the indistinct line of swamp woodland, and bend- 
ing with sharp metallic rustle to the breeze, the 
busy laborers driving cane carts to and fro, the 
sharp, whizzing sound of the cane knives in the 
field, the puffing of steam from the sugar-house 
chimneys, the songs, the shouts, the merry 
voices which filled the air. 

Gordon Marr had borne a great deal in his 
young life. Trouble and pain had been his in- 
heritance, and his mother’s earliest lessons had 
taught him self-reliance and moral courage, but 
this ordeal was outside of all his past experi- 
ence. He saw that his mother’s illness was in- 
creasing, and for the first time her mind wan- 
dered. He listened to the low muttering deliri- 
um, and touched her hand. It was as cold as 
ice, but her forehead was burning hot. 

He must find shelter for her somewhere. Stop 
at the nearest place, and pray as for dear life 
that his mother should be taken in. As these 
thoughts passed through his mind he saw a car- 
riage approaching. Its occupants were a hand- 
some lady of middle age and a sweet looking, 
young girl. He sprang from the wagon as they 
drew near and lifted his hat. 

“Madam, will you do something for my moth- 
er; she is very ill.” 

The lady, with a look of sympathy on her 
kind face, spoke to the driver, who stopped the 


attacks of the deadly swamp fever. With the | carriage. Ina minute she was out of it, and by 
utter prostration of ill health, came a longing | 


the side of the wagon. 
came very grave, as she looked at the deathly, 


“[ do not think I can live long, Gordon,”’ she | pinched features of the sick woman. 


‘fT am afraid your mother is very ill,’ she’ 


“She was right,’’ he added, gravely, after a 
minute’s examination. “She must be put in 
bed immediately. Here, John, Simon,’”’—to two 
negroes at work near the gate,—“show this 
young man the way to the house. I will ride on 
ahead and have everything ready.’’ He put 
spurs to his horse and galloped off. 

What a blessed sense of relief came to poor 
Gordon Marr’s aching heart. A relief which 
filled his eyes with grateful tears when his 
mother was gently lifted from the wagon and 
placed in a nice clean bed in a large, comfortable 
room. The humane owner of Belfontaine was 
known far and near for his works for charity, 
but never, throughout his whole life, had a more 
pitiful case demanding immediate aid come be- 
fore him. 

Hours elapsed, but no medicine seemed to 





Her countenance be- 


my threshold. Here are five thousand dollars! heard directly from my father, but 1 know he is | said, ‘and my home is too far off for you to reach 
to buy you a home somewhere, and take my ad-| still at the old homestead; and my brother and | there to-night. But wait,’ she took a pencil 
Vice and let it be out of this State. When your | sister are married and have homes of their own. | from her pocket and a small piece of paper, and 
day of humiliation comes, and come it will, be-| I do not think he would turn me from his door | wrote a few hurried lines. “Drive on as fast 
fore long, it will spare your pride and mine, too, | if he saw me now.” | as possible, and about three miles from here you 
if it finds you among strangers. Don’t expect} So their little property was sold, and the pro-| will come to Belfontaine plantation. My broth- 
another cent from me.”’ ceeds, after paying their debts, barely allowed | er, Dr. Marston, owns it. Give him this note, 
So the father and daughter parted, and though the purchase of a wagon and mules, and the! and he will do everything in his power for your 
far from believing in the coming evil prophesied | few necessaries for a long land journey. Mrs.| mother. I only wish it was possible for me to 
by her father, Mrs. Marr obeyed him and went! Marr had rallied during the first week’s travel, | turn back myself with you.” 
to Texas. | but after leaving Shreveport, a rainy season set} The kind, sympathetic look and words of the 
The story old as the world, or as the sin which | in, and the exposure brought on a fresh access lady gave Gordon Marr fresh strength and cour- 
Was born to the world, unclosed its blurred | of chill and fever. She grew steadily worse,|age. But it was a dreary three miles with the 
Pages to the ill-matched couple. A drunken but with feverish restlessness, insisted upon pur- | moans and sharp cries of the sick woman in his 
husband, a miserable wife—the violence and | suing their journey. On the day we meet her, | ears, before the name “Belfontaine,” painted 
Poverty which comes in with the bottle and 
nightly carouse, the blasted hopes and humilia- | exhausting than usual. 
tion which made the woman old before her time.| “Oh how pleasant it feels,” she murmured, as 
Many children were born to this wretched | her son bathed her aching head. “It is Missis- 
household, but the unhealthy climate of Eastern’ sippi water, the river on which I was born, my 
Texas and privation combined, had cut their boy. How the murmur of its tide used to come 
lives short, The eldest, Gurdon, alone survived, to me with the rustling of the pine trees in 
& healthy, sturdy boy, who seemed to set cli- Texas.” dismounted from his horse. 
mate and privation at defiance, and who throve She raised herself on her elbow and looked} ‘My sister says your mother is very ill,’”’ he 
and grew strong in spite of them. | out. How familiar to her faint eyes were the | said, lifting the side of canvas which covered 
- Marr was an affectionate mother, but I‘ broad fields of cane, stretching back miles, to the wagon. 


| Just as he reached it, a tall, elderly man was 
riding out. 

“Probably that is Dr. Marston,” thought the 
boy, and without a word he handed the note to 
the gentleman. He was not mistaken. Dr. 
Marston glanced at the few lines and hastily 


her access of illness had been more severe and | over the large plantation gate, met his eyes. | 


arouse the sick woman from the partial stupor 
into which she had fallen. Dr. Marston worked 
| on steadily and silently, Gordon watching him 
in an agony of suspense. “‘O, sir, can you do 
| anything?’ he whispered. “Will my mother 
die?”’ 

*T cannot tell yet, my boy. A few hours will 
decide. She seems easier, now, and will proba- 
bly sleep. We will leave her with Anne, here, 

| who is an excellent nurse, and do you come out 
with me for a little fresh air. Call us, Anne, if 
| any change occurs.” . 
| They walked out of the house, down the long 
{avenue of live oaks and out on the levee in 
| front. Dr. Marston knew too well the precari- 
| ous situation of his patient to give Gordon any 
| assurance of her recovery, but he turned the 
conversation to the journey from Texas and 
other subjects, and learned enough from the 
boy’s replies to understand that Mrs. Marr’s 
health had been thoroughly undermined long 
before they set out on their journey. 

“Did you say your mother was a Louisian- 
ian?” he asked. ‘What was her name and 
from what part of the State did she come?” 

Before Gordon could reply the galloping of 
horses and a furious clatter of carriage wheels 
was heard down the road. 
| ‘What is this?” cried Dr. Marston. ‘‘Some- 
body’s horses are running away; and look, don’t 
you see that break in the road made by a cre- 
vasse. If the driver doesn’t know the road and 
' turn the horses off before they get there, they’re 

gone.” 

They both ran to the break, which was some 
yards ahead. It was a deep, wide chasm, which 
cut through the old road, which had now been 
turned through the fields, making a long detour. 
Gordon, as active as a squirrel, had scrambled 
down the chasm and up on the other side, be- 
fore the carriage they had heard came into sight. 


There was no driver, for the reins lay loose on 
the necks of the horses, but a gentleman sat on 
the back seat, bending forward a white, rigid 
face, ghastly with this terrible vision of sudden 
death. Gordon did not pause to think. He 
sprang forward right in the path of the furious 

| horses, and waved his handkerchief before them. 
As they started and swerved a little on one side 
he was upon them, grasping the reins and turn- 
ing them into a fence corner. 

There was a fierce struggle, the carriage was 
overturned, the boy himself lay prostrate by a 
kick from one of the horses, which were plung- 
ing in the traces, which at last they broke and 
galloped off. When Dr. Marston reached the 
, spot, he found Gordon struggling to his feet, 

looking very pale and faint. 

“Ym not much hurt,” he answered, to the 
doctor’s anxious questions; “only my arm 
bruised. But the gentleman in the carriage 
hasn’t spoken or moved.” 

“]’'m just getting my scattered senses togeth- 
er,”’ came a voice from the body of the carriage, 
which lay flat on the ground. A tall, white- 
haired old gentleman raised himself up from the 
wreck. ‘How are you, Marston? Didn’t ex- 

; pect to land at your doors in such a plight. You 
see, when my horses took fright, my cowardly 
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raseal of a driver jumped down and left me to 
my fae. It wonld have been death but for this 
young man, [| owe you my life, sir.” 

“Why, who expected you here, Mr. Gordon?” 
cried Dr. Marston, grasping him warmly by the 
hand. “It has been fully ten years since you 
have been as far as this.” 

Gordon Marr shivered and drew back as the 
name fell upon his ears. Could this be the 
grandfather of whom they were in search. He 
was dazed, bewildered, and before he recovered, 
the voice of the ola man was in his ears. 

“Come here, young sir, and give me your help 
to the house. I dropped my cane in trying to 
get the reins.’’ He leaned heavily’ on the boy’s 
arm as they walked on and sighed deeply. 

“Ah, Marston, what a comfort it would be to 
old fellows like me, if we only had a stout, 
strong arin to stay our tottering steps. What is 
your name, young man? I want to know to 
whom I am indebted for my life.” 

“Gordon Marr,” the boy’s voice was low and 
tremulous. The old man stopped. 

“What! Where are you from? 
you?” he cried. 

Gordon had regained his presence of mind. 
“Tam from Texas,’’ he answered, ‘My moth- 
er’s name was Mary Gordon, My father died, 
and my mother returned to Louisiana to see her 
father and she was taken so ill, that—that’’— 
at the recollection of his mother’s situation he 
broke down and covered his face with his hands. 

Mr. Gordon turned pale and shook in every 
limb. He grasped the boy’s arm violently. 

“Did you say that my daughter Mary is here 
and very ill? Are you my grandson? I don't 
understand,” 

“Mrs. Marr is dangerously ill,’”’ said Dr. Mars- 
ton. “Ifshe is your daughter Mary, I can give 
you little hope of her recovery.” 

“She only wanted to see you, and ask you to 
forgive her,’’ sobbed Gordon. “O my mother, 
my poor, broken-hearted mother,”’ 

“Come,”’ whispered his grandfather, huskily, 
“take me to her.” 

They hurried on. Dr. Marston entered the 
room first, and found his patient sleeping calmly’ 

“A good symptom,”’ he whispered to Mr. Gor- 
don, ‘“‘Sit here, where she can see you when 
she wakens and let her son be near you,” 

When at last Mrs. Marr opened her eyes they 
fellon her father’s face. Perhaps it had made 
part of her dreams, for she expressed no sur- 
prise nor emotion of any kind, only tried to 
stretch out her weak hands and whispered, ‘‘My 
dear father.” 

He bent over her pillow. 

“You will forgive me, father,”’ she murmured; 
and when he kissed her she smiled as her son 
had never seen her smile before and fell asleep 
again, 

After some weeks Mrs. Marr recovered her 
strength sufficiently to reach her father’s house 
She did not live more than a year after that, but 
it was to her a year of perfect peace and blessed- 
hess. Her son's future was insured and her few 
remaining days were happier than even the days 
of her thoughtless girlhood, 

As for her son, be sure the dark pictures of 
his early life have preserved him from many 
sore temptations. Ile is temperate, intelligent 
and grateful to God for the blessings and ad- 
vantages of his lot. 
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Who are 
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For the Companion, 
THREE PRIMA DONNAS. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

It was during the first year of our Civil War. 
Perhaps you do not remember how things were 
then, for it was more than a dozen years ago. 

They were stirring times. The Stars and 
Stripes were flying from every second roof, All 
the shop-windows were gay (or sad) with the 
big flag's babies, as a little girl expressed it. 

Well, our school was to give its annual con- 
cert. Prof. Crossman, who, by the way, was 
well named, decided upon ‘*The Red, White and 
Blue” for our patriotic music. He selected three 
little girls from the primary department, no one 
over seven years, to sing each a verse, while the 
chorus was to be given by thirty other little girls. 

The prima donnas were, of course, to be dressed 
in ved, white and blue respectively, The same 
design was to appear in the dress of the chorus- 
singers. There was to be a red line of ten chil- 
dren, above this a line of white, while yet above 
this was to appear the blue. 

The children had been carefully trained, and 
were running over with patriotic enthusiasm, 
and with the anticipation of the sensation they 
would produce on the community. The prima 
dounas, especially, imagined that everybody was 
interested in the affair, and that all the city 
would be there to hear them. 

“My miaimma says,’’ Nellie said to the other 











two singers, “‘she knows all the folks will clap 
their hands when I get through. She guesses 
Prof. Crossman put me first, because they al- 
ways want a good one to do the first of any- 
thing.” 

Then Lizzie, No. 2 of the trio, replied, ‘‘First, 
I wanted to be at the head, but my sister says 
that they always want things to get better; so 
that’s the reason I wasn’t put first. All the 
folks at home think I do mine splendid. I've 
got such a loud voice, mamma says.” 

“I do it the best of all, and that’s the reason 
Prof. Crossman put me last,’’ Miss Georgia ex- 
plained. “I just know they’ll applaud when I 
get throngh. Oh,I think it'll besplendid, You 
just ought to see my dress; it’s the finest tarla- 
tan mamma could find.” 

“But blue doesn’t look half as pretty at night 
as red,’’ Nellie said. ‘“‘I’d rather be red than 
anything, ’cause it’s becoming tome. Mamma 
says it shows off my black hair and eyes, and 
just matches my rosy cheeks. I look real pretty 
in my red tarlatan.” 

“I'd rather have white than anything,” Lizzie 
said. “I'm glad I aint blue. I'd rather have 
the prettiest dress than be the best singer.” 

“T hadn't,” replied Georgia, warmly. ‘You 
never did care for anything but dress. I'd rather 
wear a calico dress than not be the best singer.” 

“Well, I think it’ll be splendid, anyhow,”’ said 
good-natured Nellie. ‘‘We’re all just the same 
size, and it'll look so pretty when we all courtesy 
together, with our cunning little flags in our 
hands. Mamma says it’ll be beautiful. I’m 
going to have a greenhouse bouquet, aint you, 
Lizzie?” 

“Oh, let’s all have bouquets,’”’ cried Lizzie. 
““Ask your mother, Georgia, if you can’t.” 

“No. If I have a bouquet, I can’t hold my 
hands like mamma told me to,—this way. Don't 
that look pretty? How’re you going to hold 
your hands, Lizzie?” 

“I don’t know. I’m always so bothered about 
my hands.” 

“Why, I’m not,’”’ Nellie said. “I’m going to 
have one of mine up this way with my flag, and 
the other, with the bouquet in it, ’cross this way. 
Won’t that look nice? Oh, there’s the bell. 
Now we've got to go to rehearsal.”’ 

Well, the night of the concert finally arrived. 
Nellie, and Lizzie, and Georgia, found each other 
out in the crowd of children, and arranged 
themselves on the most conspicuous of the seats 
appropriated to the school, sitting in their proper 
order, Red, White and Blue, each with a bou- 
quet. They had spread their tarlatan skirts out, 
monopolizing the entire seat. But the teacher 
came along and put a little girl at each end, pick- 
ing them froma bench on which ten little pri- 
maries were crowded. Blue and Red almost hid 
with their tarlatan skirts the two little extremes 
from mortal vision. 

The three singers imagined that everybody 
was looking at them, and thinking of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, the boys in blue, and the bat- 
tle-field. When the programmes were passed 
around, the three fell to devouring one which 
they had between them, almost tearing it to 
pieces in their eagerness to find their names. 

“Oh, here it is, at the end of Part First,’ cried 
Lizzie. ‘‘‘The Red, White and Blue,’” she 
read, ‘‘ ‘by Misses Nellie Provost, Lizzie Stephen- 
son, and Georgia Ramsdell.’ ”’ 

Oh, how it made their little hearts flutter to 
see their own names in print! Each one, in 
turn, took the programme all to herself, read 
and reread her name, and felt famous. They 
thought that every one in the room must be ar- 
rested at that particular spot in the programme, 
and every time they caught any one looking 
over among the schoolgirls, they imagined he 
must be trying to pick out the three stars, Nellie 
Provost, Lizzie Stephenson, and Georgia Rams- 
dell. 

The concert opened, after what seemed to the 
“Red, White and Blue” an interminable waiting. 

“Oh, that horrid overture!” said Nellie to the 
first piece. “I know folks don’t want to hear 
that.” 

“Of course they don’t,’’ responded Georgia. 
“1 do wish they'd hurry and get to ours.”’ 

“T guess everybody wishes that,’’ Lizzie added. 

Then they fidgeted, listened a little, looked 
about a great deal, and talked, and talked, till 
the teacher shook her head and her fan at them. 

“Thank goodness, they’ve got through that 
thing!”’ said Georgia, to a selection from ‘‘Mar- 
tha.” 

*‘Now comes them horrid old swallows!”’ re- 
marked Nellie, as some fine singers gave, ‘‘When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 

Aftera time, the trio grew weary with wait- 
ing for all the horrid things that preceded the 
“Red, White and Blue’”’ to be over with, and 
forgot themselves with looking behind them to 
ascertain how their schoolmates were dressed. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


Suddenly, Nellie bethought herself of the im- 
portant event of the evening, and was electrified 
by hearing the principal announce, ‘‘Casta 
Diva.” 

“O girls,” she exclaimed, ‘‘next piece is ours! 
How does my hair look?” 

“Why, it’s’most straight; ’most all the curl’s 
out. Has the frizz come out of mine?” 

“Please, Georgia, look and see if my sash is 
all right,’’ Lizzie entreated; and she stood up. 
“And won’t you please just straighten my skirts 
down for me, they do get so hutched up.” 

“You look all right,’’ said Georgia, giving 
Lizzie’s dress a touch or two, and then return- 
ing, with some impatience, to the arrangement 
of her own. 

“Sit down, Lizzie,”’ said Nellie, pettishly. 
“Youre in my way. I can’t do a thing.” She 
felt very cross about her hair, and was trying 
to restore the curl by rolling the hair over her 
fingers. ‘‘Lizzie, please’ sit down,”’ she contin- 
ued, more impatiently. 

“TL ean’t,’’ Lizzie replied. 
all mussed again.”’ 

‘You just want to show yourself,’’ said Nellie. 
“No wonder you get your dress all hutched up, 
you’re such a wrigglety-twist.”’ 

“You hush up, Nellie Provost!’’ Lizzie retort- 
ed, warmly. ‘The next time I come to see you, 
I’m going to tell your mother on you. And your 
dress is the ugliest one of all,—aint it, Georgia?” 

“T think it is,” replied Georgia, with an in- 
stinct that if ‘Red’’ were pat down, “Blue’”’ 
would go up. 

“I know better,’’ said Nellie, ready to cry. 
“My mamma says your mamma hasn’t got no 
taste, and she knew your dress would be a mussy 
thing, and that’s what it is.”’ 

“My mamma’s got more taste than your 
mamma,” Lizzie maintained. “I intend to tell 
her never to go to your house again.” 

“{ wish you would,” Nellie replied, ‘’cause 
my mamma don’t like her, nohow.”’ 

“The next piece on the programme,”’ the prin- 
cipal announced at this point, ‘‘is the ‘Red, White 
and Blue.’”’ 

Prof. Crossman stood upon the platform and 
beckoned to the trio; but they were so engaged 
in their quarrel that they had to be punched in 
the back by some of the chorus-singers before 
they were made aware that everybody was wait- 
ing for them. Then up they started like part- 
ridges surprised in their grassy nest. They 
hurried on the platform, for Prof. Crossman was 
already scowling savagely. 

When they had arranged themselves, with the 
red, white and blue lines of chorus-singers be- 
hind them, looking very pretty indeed, Nellie 
discovered that she had left her flag at her seat. 
She hesitated, thinking, at first, that she would 
go down from the platform for it. Deciding 
against this, she edged up to Lizzie, from whom 
she had been standing aloof as if afraid of poi- 
son, 

‘Won't you let me take your flag?”’ she whis- 
pered ; ‘‘’cause I’m first, and I’ll look awful with- 
out one.”’ 

“No, I won’t,’’ replied Lizzie, glad of an ex- 
cuse for refusing the request; “‘you called me 
ugly names, now see what you get by it.’’ 

In the meantime, Prof. Crossman was playing 
away at the prelude, and now he motioned to 
Nellie to open her mouth and carol forth the 
praises of ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

At the very same moment, Georgia reached 
round and poked her in the back, saying,— 

“Why, we forgot to courtesy!” 

Poor Nellie! Flag and courtesy both forgot- 
ten! And they were to have won half the bat- 
tle! She was so bewildered! And then, all that 
sea of heads! Everybody was waiting for her 
to begin, and Prof. Crossman was nodding and 
motioning to her, and was beginning to look 
black in the face. 

***Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’”’ Nellie 
struck out; but her voice had such a faint, queer, 
unfamiliar sound in the crowded hall, that she 
was frightened, stopped short, and almost start- 
ed off the stage. 

Prof, Crossman was scowling now, like a teased 
savage bear, and, in angry pantomime, kept 
telling her to sing on, all the while furiously 
dashing out the music from the piano. 

But Nellie now considered her cause hopelessly 
lost. She refused to rally. Indeed, she was cry- 
ing, and endeavoring to conceal her tears from 
the audience by holding up her bouquet. So 
there was a piano solo to the end of her part. 

With an angry, impetuous nod and gesture, 
the professor called for the chorus, which was 
given with the courage and gusto born of num- 
bers and strength. 

Lizzie, who was to sing the second verse, was 
now inatremble from head to foot. She was 
cold and clammy, and her mouth was dry asa 
| chip, so she felt she could not work it. However, 


“PIL get my dress 
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when the professor gave her the signal to begin, 
she did begin, and sang the verse through. But 

instead of the ringing melody that was to call 
men to arms, her singing was like the mew ing of 
a very small kitten that was sick. People a lit. 
tle way from the stage asked each other if she 
was singing, or if she wasn’t. 

A general titter began to run through the ay. 
dience. Again the chorus rang out finely, seem. 
ing all the finer in contrast with the failure at 
the front. Prof. Crossman, in his disappoint. 
ment and rage, fairly clawed the piano. 

Then Georgia was called on,—Georgia, the 
bold, the confident, the self-possessed, who al- 
ways stood the ordeal of examinations and visit- 
ors, who recited her ‘‘pieces’”’ without flinch, 

“She'll stand fire!”’ was the thought of pu- 
pils and teachers. “She'll redeem the trio, 
She isn’t afraid of all the audiences in the wide 
world.” 

With a smile of confidence, Prof. Crossman 
nodded to Georgia to begin. She perked her 
head to one side, advanced a step out of line, 
and, with a flourish of her flag, which had a 
Hip, hip, hurrah! in it, she burst out in a strong, 
bold voice. 

But the audience had been put in a ticklish 
mood. It needed only the motion of a straw to 
make them ‘go off.’’ Georgia’s manner and 
voice furnished this straw. Giggling and snick- 
ering came to her ears from every part of the 
hall, and Georgia broke off suddenly in the mid- 
die of the second line. 

I shall always believe that Prof. Crossman 
wanted to eat those three little girls, tarlatan 
dresses, flags, bouquets and all. His face grew 
so red and swollen that I began to think about 
what could be done in case of a ruptured blood- 
vessel or a fit of apoplexy. He made the piano 
fairly roar and thunder. 

As for the prima donnas, I never in my life 
saw three such crestfallen little girls. 

The whole audience was now in a broad laugh. 

{ was composition teacher in the institution, 
and was sitting in the body of the hall, not with 
the school, and some of my old pupils—alumni 
—were gathered about me. 

“They ought to have an encore,’’ I remarked. 

“Let's encore them!’ said one of the girls, 
with considerable enthusiasm. 

“Capital!”’ said another, with increased en- 
thusiasm. 

The word ran from one to another, and all 
agreed it would be a joke worth trying. They 
communicated the plan by pantomime, and with 
ttlegraphic celerity, to their various young gen- 
tlemen acquaintances dispersed throughout the 
hall, for these young people always find each 
other out. 

So, when the last chorus was ended, and the 
children were leaving the stage, the trio with 
chagrin in the very fall and shake of their tarla- 
tan skits, we conspirators set up a most enthu- 
siastic hand-clapping, most vigorously seconded 
by the allies we had bespoken, Then one and 
another in the audience seemed to catch the 
joke, and pushed on the wave of cheers. Pat, 
pat, pat! went the hands. Rap, rap, tap! went 
the boot-heels, till everybody in the hall seemed 
engaged in the encore. Prof. Crossman’s scowl- 
ing face looked puzzled, and this increased the 
enthusiasm of the encorers. The trio were be- 
wildered, but began to perk up their feathers, 
and this made the audience storm. The pro- 
fessor could no longer doubt; it was an unmis- 
takable encore. He went down from the plat- 
form and spoke to “Red, White and Blue.” 
Instantly their faces became radiant, like moons 
suddenly unclouded. Up they started, smooth- 
ing down their dresses, adjusting their sashes, 
gathering up their bouquets and flags, which, in 
their disgust, they had thrown on the floor. 

Then you should have seen them prancing Up 
on the stage, flirting their skirts, waving their 
banners, and holding high their smiling faces. 
They had been mistaken. Instead of failing, 48 
they had supposed, they had done so nobly that 
they were clamorously invited to repeat. 

Oh, how the audience did cheer, and how the 
conspirators did laugh! ? 

The cheering inspirited the children. Nellie 
sang through her verse like a captain. Prof. 
Crossman smiled, and enthusiastically nodded 
his approbation and encouragement. Lizzie did 
even better than “Red,” and the professor nod- 
ded and smiled with increased enthusiasm, and 
the chorus was given magnificently. Then 
Georgia, the bold of voice and brave of heart, 
capped the climax, as she was expected to do. 
The gentleman at the piano gesticulated like 
happy madman; the chorus rolled out like & 
shout of triumph; the piano seemed to volley 
and thunder. The audience rose to their feet 
and joined the chorus with uproarious enthusi- 
asm. 





And when with the words, ‘‘Three cheers for 
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the Red, White and Blue!” the three prima 
donnas courtesied together, and turned to leave 
the stage, there was such a storm of applause, 
cheer upon cheer, as would have raised that old 
academy roof, if roofs could ever be raised by 
cheering. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH AN ULWAR 

SAWAD OR BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

From early childhood I had found great pleasure 
in the study of natural history, and almost the first 
thing that I read after my arrival in the East, was a 
most interesting and curious work on the reptiles of 
India. 

My readers may not know that the peninsula of 
India abounds in vast numbers of deadly serpents, 
some of which attain great size and length. 

There are seventy-five distinct families of the 
boide or boa constrictor, The American anaconda 
is of the same species, whereas, the name “ana- 
conda” is of Ceylonese origin, where it was first ap- 
plied to the boas. The python also belongs to the 
same genera, but is distinguished from the boa by 
hatching its eggs. The python arranges its eggs in 
groups, and since the full weight of its*body, if laid 
on the eggs, would crush them, it covers them with 
different parts of its body by intertwining it in, and 
out, and round about them, thus affording the eggs 
the full quantity of heat necessary to hatch them. 

The “ulwar sawad,’’ or boa constrictor, is the 
most formidable of the great serpents of Hindostan, 
Ceylon and Borneo, and the most remarkable fea- 
ture of its anatomy consists in the fact that one of 
its lungs is shorter than the other, which is sup- 
posed to enable it, while crushing its victim on one 
side, to breathe with the other lung. 

The boas are often from twenty-five to forty feet 
in length, and are covered with narrow, scaly, six- 
sided bands. They have neither spur nor rattle at 
the tip of their tails, which is short and prehensile, 
enabling them to entrap their prey, both on®™and 
and water. 

When hunger overtakes boas in the vicinity of a 
river, they will calmly attach themselves to some 
aquatic tree, and then float with the upper part of 
their bodies on the surface of the water, until some 
object appears in sight. They then fling themselves 
suddenly on the poor animal, whether buffalo, deer 
or fish; their long, sharp teeth curved strongly back- 
ward in either jaw, and fitting close between the in- 
terstices of the others, enable them to hold what- 
ever they seize with the ease and force of some 
huge machine. This done, the volumes of the body 
are coiled round about the poor beast in huge 
knots; strangulating and crushing it at each twist, 
till the victim is transformed into a shapeless mass. 
They then proceed to lubricate it with saliva, and 
swallow it whole, by means of their enormously di- 
lated jaws and gullet. 

No sooner were we fairly in the heart of the great 
and almost unknown province of Guzeral, than we 
were informed by our guide and drivers that here 
were found iu great numbers the gigantic serpents 
of Hindostan; especially the nlwar sawad, or boa 
constrictor, of India, which is at once both the god 
and the fiend of the forest; praised and blessed, if it 
allowed travellers to pursue their journey unmolest- 
ed,and cursed, if by any means they happened to 
come upon its lair, or cross its path as it travestied 
the forest in search of prey. 

I listened with abated breath and palpitating 
heart to the frightful stories that our driver delight- 
ed to relate to us about these huge demons of the 
forest, when in search of food. 

We bade adieu to the little village of Sukal-Sirlh 
one morning at two o’clock. The stars were still 
shining and seeming to bend down to us cut of the 
clear sky, as we left the travellers’ bungalow, and 
entered our wagons. My Hindoo maid, my sister 
and T took our places in the foremost wagon, and 
my parents in the other. 

I remember how heartily I enjoyed the scene; the 
still slumbering Hindoo village with its temples and 
Rroves, the tall, dark, shadowy trees, the gleaming 
lights of the stars, the flicker of our servants’ torch- 
es and the graceful forms of our guide and driver, 
created a most charming picture, and such as one 
rarely sees save by night. 

We drove away at length, but not without our 
guide having offered up a prayer for safety at a little 
shrine dedicated to the presiding deity of the forest, 
and very soon we left behind us the great Nerbudda, 
the wonderful Kuber bar, and its blind prophetess. 
Pleased with all that I had seen and full of antici- 
pation of fresh wonders, we betook ourselves to 
sleep till day should break. 

Our sleep, however, on these early morning jour- 
heys was by no means the sound, healthy sleep one 
is apt to indulge before midnight. It was broken 
and fitful; now the wild, heroic war songs of our 
guide on horseback would enter into my dreams, 
mingling with them or breaking rudely upon my 
slambers and making me start up in fright, and 
even the rumbling of our wagon-wheels over the 
Tough roads, which formed a sort of lullaby, was 
not infrequently interrupted by our wagon being 
suddenly bumped into some deep rut or hole. 

Thus dreaming and waking by turns, we were 
carried along by our spirited white bullocks, until 
we had left all traces of any human habitation far 
behind, and were nearing a vast jungle, which 


stretches some miles between the Nerbudda and the 

Bana Rivers and through which our road now lay. 
All at once T was awakened by what seemed to me 

I opened my 


the darting aside of our bullocks. 
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eyes, and at the same moment our wagon had come 
to a sudden stand. It was still early dawn, about 
five o'clock in the morning; thinking that we had 
come to some stream or nulla, which our bullocks 
found difficulty in fording I laid still and listened. 
At first all was profoundly hushed ; the merry ring- 
ing song of our guide, who kept slightly in advance 
of our wagon had ceased, the crack of the driver's 
whip and the oft-repeated admonitions that he was 
in the habit of bestowing on his trotting bullocks 
whenever they slackened their gait, were no longer 
heard, but in place of these familiar and inspiring 
sounds, there fell upon my ear a peculiar hissing 
cry, asif a number of fiends were let loose on the 
air. 

The more I listened the more fearful grew the 
strange sounds; gradually my heart seemed to cease 
beating;and I lay there stupefied, stricken with hor- 
ror and dismay! How long I remained in that posi- 
tion, terrified and motionless, I cannot tell. Allat 
once I felt my little sister drawing near to me, and 
I heard, as in a dream, her voice avhispering to me: 
“Anna, Anna! do youhear that noise? What is 
it? Itis the devil; 1 know itis the devil! Oh take 
me to mamma, dear, dear Anna, take me to mam- 
ma.” She clung closer and closer to me, laying her 
icy cheek against mine and repeating, “It must be 
devil. Oh! don’t let it eat me up, Anna; please, 
please take me to mamma, or I shall die with fear.” 
The pleading voice brought some little relief to 
my own agonized senses. I felt myself bound, at 
any cost, to save my little sister, and yet, when I 
tried to raise my hand or arm and even to move my 
lips to speak words of comfort to her, I found I had 
no power, every nerve seemed paralyzed with fear, 
Ashamed at my fears and alarmed at the condition 
to which I had been reduced, I made a desperate 
effort, started up to a sitting posture, took my little 
sister in my arms and whispered hoarsely to her not 
to be alarmed, assuring her that I should defend 
her from all danger. 

Tam sure that lam no coward, even as achild I 
hardly knew what fear meant. But even at this 
distance of time, I can remember the terrible effort 
it cost me to lift up the curtain of our wagon, and 
take in the situation around us, 

Right in front of our wagon, which was ahead of 
that of my parents, I saw an enormous boa con- 
strictor, It must have been more than twenty 
feet long and several feet round the middle part 
of its body, its skin was of a beautiful brown color 
mixed with yellow and white, and most richly 
marked with irregular spots. 

The morning sun was flooding hill, and dale, 
and forest. A gentle wind was stirring the forest 
leaves, and a peculiar stillness seemed to reign 
everywhere. The usual hum of insect life and the 
ceaseless song of the birds were all hushed, I heard 
only the brawling of some brook near by, and saw 
through the forest trees green open spaces of varie- 
gated views. All my senses preternaturally aroused, 
I saw all these at a glance, but above all these, the 
form of the monstrous serpent lying there half way 
across the road, seemed to burn itself into my brain, 
and beyond the rustling of forest trees and babbling 
of brook, its fiend-like hiss smote on my ear with 
unsparing regularity. 

Our guide and driver had both fled, I knew not 
where. Our little Hindoo maid had hidden herself 
under the pillows and shawls, and nothing that I 
could say or do would induce her to come out of her 
hiding-place. Our terrified bullocks, in attempting 
to rush away from the danger, had entangled them- 
selves head and shoulders into the adjoining thicket 
and there they remained stuck fast, unable to see 
the monster, and yet visibly palpitating from head 
to foot at its proximity. 

I could not make up my mind what to do, whether 
to cry aloud for help, and thus attract the monster, 
or to sit still and let it go quietly on its way. I de- 
cided to be quiet, thinking it wiser than to make 
any noise and thus attract its attention to us. 

.I held my poor little terrified sister’s hand so as 
to reassure her, and watched with fear and trem- 
bling the movements of the great serpent; but it is 
utterly impossible to do anything like justice to the 
scene before me. 

The boa, as I said before, lay half across the nar- 
row road, its tail partly coiled round the trunk of a 
tree, and its eyes, bright and piercing like glow 
worms, were fixed not upon us, but on some object 
on the opposite side of the road; what it was I could 
not make out, whether bird, or man, or beast, it was 
impossible to tell, only one thing was I certain of, 
and it was this comforting fact, that as far as we 
were concerned, it seemed innocent enough, its 
whole attention being absorbed by some creature 
visible to it but not me, from my point of view. 

As I sat there and watched the serpent, my pulse 
gradually beat more slowly, my breathing became 
more regular and my interest in the huge reptile 
was awakened in proportions as my fears began to 
subside I saw that we were still some little dis- 
tance from the serpent, and I even began to plan 
how I should escape with my little sister to the top 
of the wagon, if it made any sign of approaching us 
or our bullocks. 

In the midst of these silent cogitations, I heard a 
quick, sharp sound, it was almost human in its tone, 
and the next moment a large female ape, with her 
young one clinging to her neck, came in sight. The 
poor agonized beast leaped from side to side, utter- 
ing now and then an agonized cry, but at the same 
time drawing nearer and nearer to the dreadful ser- 
pent, as if it had no power to resist its fascinating 
gaze. 

The more T watched the ulwar sawad, the more 





fully I realized the power of that peculiar fascina- 


tion of which 1 had heard so mnch. It made no 
visible effort, it never changed its position or its 
place, it lay there motionless, passionless, only with 
its piercing eyes riveted on the ape and her young 
one. 

As for the poor ape, it was too pitiful to see the 
agonized expression of its face. She would now 


nearer to the dreadful boa, 


hardly conscious of what she was doing. 


fixed on the poor mother ape, 


which, with a spasmodic snap at the poor creature 
held her head fast in its fearful teeth. 
It was all over. 


its huge jaws opened once more, and the shapeless 
‘mass was swallowed almost at one gulp. The boa 
having finished its morning meal, dragged itself 
slowly away into the jungle and disappeared forever 
from my sight. 

It would be impossible for me to describe the 
sense of relief that came over me as the last trace of 
the serpent disappeared in the jungle. 

A few moments after our guide appeared, accom- 
panied by our driver, both having climbed to the 
top of ahigh tree, whence they, too, had watched 
the scene in fear and trembling. Our litle Hindoo 
maid finally extricated her head from the bed- 
clothes and wrappings under which she had almost 
disappeared from our sight, and these three began 
praying, and folding their hands, and bowing their 
heads towards the spot where the serpent had van- 
ished, calling the hateful serpent the most loving 
names, such as: “Thou tender, merciful one, how 
good and noble thou art to those who love and 
adore thee, as we do! We praise thee with grateful 
hearts for thy gracious kindness to us this morning. 
May thou never want a breakfast,”’ &c., &c. 

They then poured some oil and red paint from 
small bottles in their possession, on the spot where 
the boa had breakfasted on the ape and her young 
one. This done, they extricated the bullocks, and 
we proceeded once more on our way to Mount Aboo. 
And all through this eventful journey my maid con- 
tinued singing the praises of the dreadful ulwar 
sawad, and would not allow me or my sister to ven- 
ture on any disrespectful remarks on the nature 
and habits of this monstrous denizen of the forests 
of Hindostan, 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
At a French Watering Place. 

Nothing can be more different than a French 
watering place from an American one, except the 
two nations. 

I passed the last of August and the whole of Sep- 
tember at Etretat,a charming little place on the 
coast of Normandy. Itis one of the best patronized 
bathing resorts in all France, and those who know 
them all have told me that it is one of the pleasant- 
est. August is the height of the season, and when I 
reached there, the 26th of August, I supposed there 
would already be plenty of vacancies. I was met 
by my English friends in a despairing body. It was 
Saturday night. 

“You will have to go over the hairdresser’s over 
Sunday!” they cried, in the midst of their welcom- 
ing chorus. ‘You can come to Hotel Blanquet with 
us on Monday, but nobody leaves till then.” 

So, over the hairdresser’s I went.. Everybody is 
over something in the Etretat season. I repaired 
there quite cheerfully, after I had been comforted 
by a good fable d’ hote dinner at Hotel Blanquet. 

It was not an uncomfortable place, though the 
stairway was so narrow that my big trunk had to be 
brought up on a ladder outside, and put into the 
room by the window. But the bed was clean and 
very comfortable, as most French beds are. There 
was every convenience, besides the one luxury of a 
stately arm-chair, and in front of it a rug of the fur 
of some handsome animal, with his pretty head and 
bright, beadlike eyes at one end of it. 

Unless you kept your own reckoning, you would 
never know it was Sunday at any French watering 
place, unless, possibly, the place is a little more 
crowded than usual by the people who come for the 
Sunday only. We went to church, my quiet English 
friends andI. There are two churches in Etretat, 
both Catholic. 

In one, I never saw any service going on. We 
used to call it “the little gray church on the windy 
hill,” after the one in Matthew Arnold’s wonderful 
poem, “The Forsaken Merman.”’ It is alittle gray 
building, standing on the top of a cliff, so high and 
steep that it is a risk to climb it on a windy day, lest 
you should be blown down into the sea below. But 
of a bright morning, ora still afternoon, we used 
to toil up to it, now and then, and sit awhile in its 
dim quiet, and think long, long thoughts, or else 
look out from its porch over the beautiful far- 
stretching sea. 








It was the other church to which we went on my 


and then utter a sharp cry like that of a young child 
in intense pain, leap away, seemingly making a des- 
perate effort to escape; but alas, each time she came 
All the horrér that this 
serpent had always filled me with came over me 
once more, as I sat there and watched the scene; 
nearer and nearer came the shuddering mother ape, 


The ape, in her bewilderment and terror, had de- 
scended from the bough of the tree, where she 
seemed somewhat secure to the road-side. The 
ulwar sawad, however, did not move or manifest 
any sign of impatience, it only kept its eyes still 


All at once, in the twinkling of an eye as it were, 
the matter was decided, for with one sudden bound 
the poor ape, with its young one clinging desperate- 
ly to its neck, leaped into the very jaws of the boa, | thought that swift destruction trom heaven had 
>; overtaken them. 


| first Sunday! the church which stands invitingly 
down in the valley, a little removed from the town, 
at the end of the Rue d’ Eglise, or strect of the 
church. It is a wonderfully beautiful church, to 
stand in that quiet little town; being considered one 
of the most perfect specimens of pure Norman ar- 
chitecture, 

With this church a curious legend is connected, 
indeed, Etretat is the home of legend and romance. 
The old inhabitants will tell you that, many centu- 

ries ago, there was a pious and very beautiful young 
lady, named Olive, who used often to go down to 
the sea-coast and wander about by herself. One 
day, a band of armed Saracens surprised her there, 
and were minded to carry her off. The chief of the 
band already had his hand stretched out to seize 
her, when she lifted towards heaven her beautiful 
eyes, and uttered a solemn vow that if she was per- 
mitted to escape, she would build a church in that 
place as a token of gratitude for her deliverance, 
Instantly, athunder-storm of such fury as was never 
known before burst upon them. There was a terror 
of great darkness, through which now and again 
flashed vivid and terriblo lightnings. The Saracens 


In the midst of the darkness, 
Olive, who knew the place so well, had taken refuge 


I heard the boa crushing the | in a neighboring grotto; and when the storm passed 
mother and her young in its voluminous folds, then 


away, the Saracen marauders had vanished with it. 








Of course, the first thought of Olive was to fulfil 


her vow; and, as she had great wealth of her own, 
she anticipated no difficulty, 
men did by day was always undone at night by the 


But all that the work- 


evil One himself; aud, moreover, he took the trouble 


of transporting all the building materials, himself, 
to the spot where the church now stands, 
last concluded that it might be just as well to let 


It was at 


him have his own way. So the church was erected 


on its present site; and it was in this temple that I 
listened to the music and the prayers on my first 


Sunday at Etretat. The congregation was composed 


of the town’s people, chiefly peasants, for the gay 


birds of fashion, that plume their wings at a French 
watering place, like to go walking up and down 
the Esplanade, trailing their gorgeous plumage, and 
glancing at each other out of their dark, bright 
eyes, 

In the evening, we came again upon precisely the 
same set of people we had seen in the morning at 
church, but very differently occupied, We were 
taking a quiet stroll through the dim, silent streets, 
when, unconsciously, we drew near “the Mairie;” 
that is to say, the large open space in front of the 
mayor's house, where all sorts of open-air meetings 
are held. We were attracted at first by the sound 
of a curious, monotonous, melancholy chant. We 
approached, and lo, in the dim, flickering gas-light, 
the peasants were dancing in a great ring. For 
them, Sunday, as a sacred day, was over the moment 
they had left church; from that time, it became their 
festival. Just outside the ring of dancers was a 
“merry-go-round,” a curious sort of affair, drawn 
by swift horses round a circle. Men, women and 


children were riding in it, and it seemed a mad, be- 


wildering whirl of faces which flashed by us as we 
passed that way. 

The next morning, I removed to Hotel Blanquet, 
and began my observations on life at a French 
watering place. The hotel takes you en Pension,— 
that is to say, as a regular boarder. For eleven 
franes,—about two dollars and twenty cents a day,— 
you have cafe au lait (very nice coffee, with hot 
milk), and bread and butter, brought to your cham- 
ber in the morning. At half-past eleven, you havo 
your second breakfast,—eggs, fish, two courses of 
meat, and then dessert, consisting of cream, cheese, 
and fruit. Your table d’ hote dinner is at six o'clock, 

There are no salons in any of the three or four ho- 
tels at Etretat, but there is what is called the Casino, 
for the privilege of frequenting which you pay ten 
dollars a month. This Casino is the substitute for 
hotel parlors and piazzas, such as we have in all our 
American watering places. There isa long terrace 
or esplanade overlooking the sea; then, some forty 
feet back from this is a large building, which con- 
tains a billiard-room, a well-supplied reading-room, 
a great ball-room, and a salon for conversation, 
where you see French ladies sitting with their pretty 
needlework, and their children playing round them. 
The ball-room is also used as a theatre, and in it are 
given amateur theatricals and amateur operatic per- 
formances. 

Asarule, Frenchmen and Frenchwomen are not 
handsome; but French children, with their beauti- 
ful dark eyes, are bewitching. At Etretat, they were 
dressed rather like stage-fairies than like children. 
They seemed all pink or blue silk and white lace. 
They were little butterflies of the summer, and they 
fluttered as gayly in the evening gas-light as if the 
sun were shining. 

Indeed, it seemed to me that life in the daytime 
must be a rather sad affair for them. They were so 
excessively well dressed that they could not have 
any fun. I never saw one of them playing, unless 
they called it playing to sit and solemnly hold dolls, 
as fine and fashionable as themselves,—dolls of the 
kind that look at you with their languishing eyes 
out of so many shop-wiudows in Paris, labelled with . 
a touching placard, which says, “Je dis papa et 
maman, je pleure, et je marche,—I say, papa and 
mamma, I weep and I walk.” I should not have 
blamed those solemn dolls at Etretat for weeping ; 
there really seemed nothing else for them to do, 
Nor did the grown-up people seem to me much bet- 
ter amused. Except the sober matrons, who sat and 
embroidered or chrocheted in the salon, I never saw 
any of the rest do anything but walk up and down 
the terrace in silk attire, uncensirely, or bathe, 
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Bathing is the great event of the day at a 
French watering place. At Etretat it is not 
necessary to regard the tide; so there are regular 
hours,—irom half-past nine to half-past eleven 
or twelve in the morning, and from four to six 
in the afternoon. And, certainly, such gay and 
such adventurous bathing I have never seen any- 
where else. If a young lady bathes, her mam- 
ma and papa, and her uncles and aunts, and her 
brothers and sisters, if she has any, are very 
likely to go down on the shingle to watch her; 
and it is amusing enough to hear their outcries 
of admiration when she swims, or floats, or 
dives. 





I never saw so many ladies who could swim 


as at Etretat. Indeed, almost every lady who 
bathed took her little swim. There, men, women 
and children all bathed together, as they do in 
America, but as they do not in England; and it 
was prettiest of all to see the children bathe. 

There is one arrangement at French watering 
places which certainly ought to be introduced 
with us. There are always in attendance trusty 
bathing-men, who never let any lady or child 
get beyond their reach. All through the hours 
for bathing, these men stand up to their waists 
in the water, prepared to assist the timid and 
protect the venturesome., 

On the shingle above, where is the long line 
of little bathing-cabins, the wives of these men 
ate stationed, with costumes, and hats, and 
shoes to let. 

Shoes are an absolute necessity at Etretat, for 
the beach is not sand, but shingle, that is to say, 
composed of small stones, which would cut naked 
feet. 

Another excellent French custom is the use of 
a large wrap, made usually of white stuff, re- 
sembling Turkish towelling. When any one 
steps out from the sea, instead of running the 
gauntlet of all eyes, with the wet bathing-dress 
clinging to the shape, some one stands on the 
beach ready to wrap this great dry pe guoir 
about you, and you go up to your little cabin 
very comfortably. 

Bathing costumes are very pretty in France. 
They are made with the jaunty French taste, 


and trimmed usually with white, Tew people 


look well in the sea, however; but I used to see 
one girl, who wore a costume of dark blue flan- 
nel, trimmed with white, and who was beautiful 
enough to recall the legends of Venus arising 
from the sea, with the sea-foam in her bright 
hair. 





This girl wore neither hat nor cap. Her long, 
dark locks were shed about her shoulders, and 
she had dark eyes,—great dark, beautiful, ap- 
pealing eyes. Her bare arms used to gleam 
whitely as she swam, for she was the best swim- 
mer of them all. I think she must have enjoyed 
it, for her skill was so perfect; but there was 
none of the glee about her I often noticed in the 
others. Her sweet, serious lips never broke into 
laughter, and she never seemed to notice the 
plaudits of admiring spectators. 

There was a pretty fashion among the men of 
going far out to sea in the frailest little canoes 
imaginable, and then tipping them over, and 


| swimming back with them to shore. I saw a 
| group one day, which I should like to have had 
| bronzed into perpetuity. 

Three men went out together in a little canoe. 
It was a brilliant morning. The waves sparkled, 
and a light fresh wind blew. Out they went— 
quite far, yet not so far but that we conld see 
them perfectly in that clear air. At last, they 
stopped. One moment they all three stood up, 
balancing themselves in the little skiff, and 
clearly defined against the deep summer sky be- 
yond. That was the moment in which they 
would have made agroup as perfect as ever 
sculptor of old has chiselled. Then they 
plunged, all together. The glittering waves 
closed over them an instant, then they rose to 
the surface, and swam back again to shore. 

Often, very fantastic costumes were worn,—as 
quaint as those of the Roman Carnival. You 
would see a man arrayed like a huge fish, ora 
great green frog, or dressed in some strange, 
foreign garments. There was the utmost possi- 
ble variety, both of attire and of performance; 
so that to sit upon the shingle and watch the 
bathing was for every day an unfailing amuse- 
ment, 

The weather through August and the early 
part of September is something superb on the 
French coast; but later on, it was very treach- 
erous, and you were perpetually being surprised 
by a malignant down-pour of rain out of a clear 
sky. 





To most of the visitors, Etretat means only 
the hotels and the Casino; but there are beauti- 
ful private residences there in great numbers, 
and quiet streets, full of pretty places, all gay 
with flowers, and shadowy with the deep peace 
of thick-leaved summer trees. 

Offenbach, the musical composer, has there a 
stately villa; and many a poet and many an art- 
ist go there for their summers. But there resi- 
dents and the people at the hotels seem never to 
cross each others’ tracks. The place itself is 
wonderfully beautiful, with its bold, dangerous 
cliffs, its horseshoe-curving shore, its quiet, in- 
land peace, and always the infinite variety of 
| that wonderful sea, sometimes calm as a sylvan 
j lake, sometimes sweeping in upon the shore, as 
lif some awful madness had possessed all its 
mighty waves, 





LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
tee _ 
AN ARTIFICIAL SEA. 


A year or two ago a French engineer proposed, 
and urged with great force, a scheme for the 
construction of a canal across Algeria, for the 
purpose of flooding the desert of Sahara with 
the waters of the Mediterranean Sea, 

At first sight the project seemed to be a wild 
one, but the idea has been seriously discussed, 
and although there is great opposition to the en- 
terprise, it is making its way, gaining friends, 
overcoming objections, and the next generation, 
if not this one, may see it undertaken. 

The desert of Sahara is not well named. 
There are large parts of it which are desert, but 
much also is highly fertile and cultivated. Asa 
whole, however, it would serve human purposes 
best, if it were a navigable sea. This part of the 
continent of Africa is the largest ‘‘dry basin’ on 
the surface of the globe. All the other depres- 
sions of equal or greater size are covered with 
water. The only tract of land that can be com- 
pared with it is that surrounding the Caspian 
Sea. 

The Sahara Desert has a depression of from 
100 to 170 feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. If acanal could be cut through Algeria 
capable of filling it, the water would cover an 
area of more than 125,000 square miles, and 
would form an inland sea capable of being navi- 
gated. Thus commerce would penetrate into 
the interior of the continent and open it to civili- 
zation. 

This is not all. It is believed that such a sea 
would modify favorably the climate of all North- 
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ern Africa. The daily evaporation from the sea 
thus created has been calculated at almost fifty 
million cubic yards. This immense body of 
water would be carried northwards by the south 
breeze, and while in the air it would form a cur- 
tain from the scorching rays of the tropical sun. 
Descending in the form of rain, it would fertil- 
ize land now waste and arid. 

Of course, as water seeks a level, the loss by 
evaporation would be made good by a current 
constantly flowing in from the Mediterranean 
Sea. Moreover, a part of the water evaporated 
must be condensed and fall as rain within the 
“water-shed” of the new sea, to be carried back 
by rivers and brooks to the sea itself. 

This scheme may seem to be a very fanciful 
one, but it is promising enough to have a rival. 
English engineers have a plan to enter the Sa- 
hara Desert from the Atlantic Ocean. They pro- 
pose to construct a canal to the desert from a 
point opposite the Canary Islands, and thus to 
make Timbuctoo, which is a town in Central 
Africa, a seaport. 

Although either of these grand enterprises 
would require the expenditure of an enormous 
sum of money, it is almost certain that as soon 
as scientific men are agreed that the idea is a 
practicable one, the money will be found and 
work will be begun. 


<+~2> 
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For the Companion, 


DAHLIAS. 
Luxuriantly they group, in gaudy band, 
These charmless flowers, while waning summer dreams; 
With bounteons color each round blossom beams, 
Gold, orange, delicate rose or crimson bland; 
Yet whence the influence, hard to understand, 
Whose presence now so indefinably gleams, 
And now so tangibly, that it almost seems 
The vague repulsion of a shadowy hand. 


Even so some lives, that countless graces fill, 
Of intellect, wisdom, beauty, strength or skill, 
Fail of the final attribute, sweetly fresh,— 
The sunny touch of sympathy, at whose will 
Calm statuesque admiration, with one thrill, 
Warms all her statlier marble into flesh ! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
ae ae 


A LABOR REVOLT. 


From the 20th of July until the end of the 
month, the subject that occupied the public mind 
to the exclusion of everything else was the strike 
of men employed on railroads in all parts of the 
country, and the consequences that grew out 
of it. 

The origin of the trouble was the dissatisfac- 
tion of the locomotive firemen and the brakemen 
on the freight trains of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad with their pay. They struck work, 
stopped the freight trains from running, and 
grew riotous in the town of Martinsburg, in 
West Virginia. The Governor of that State was 
forced to call upon the United States for military 
aid. 

The difficulty appeared next in the State of 
Maryland, and there was a riot in the streets of 
Baltimore, resulting in several deaths. It spread 
next to Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, on the line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, where occurred, 
on the 21st and 22d of July, the worst riot that 
ever took place in an American city. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of property were destroyed by 
an infuriated mob, scores of lives were lost, and 
the military force sent there by the State was 
overpowered, defeated, penned up in a building, 
and finally forced to retreat from the city. 

By this time, the strike had extended to nearly 
all the Middle and North-western States, and af- 
fected the running of trains on most of the great 
through lines. For some days there were nei- 
ther freight, passenger, nor even mail trains on 
many important roads. Long before this, the 
control of affairs had passed out of the hands of 
the railroad strikers. The revolt had enlisted a 
great part of the unemployed workmen in all 
trades, and most of the idle and vicious classes 
of the community. 

But it was time for law to assert its majesty. 
The friends of order rallied to the rescue of so- 
ciety everywhere. The local authorities recov- 
ered from their surprise and terror, and acted 
vigorously. The regular troops of the United 
States showed what might be done against a 
mob by a few well-disciplined and well-com- 
manded men. The true workingmen grew 
ashamed of their lawless companions. The tide 
turned quickly, and with the exception of a se- 
ries of riots in Chicago, against which the police 
of that city fought gallantly and successfully, 
the disorderly feature of the strike was at an 
end. 

By Friday, the 27th of July, peace was being 
rapidly restored, and the railroads were begin- 
ning to run again; and at the end of the month, 
the whole trouble was practically over. 

The result of it all shows very clearly that 
labor strikes do not and cannot accomplish what 
workingmen desire, and that they involve ele- 
ments that are destructive and dangerous, not 
only to the men engaged in them, but to all 





classes of society. Never before were strikers 
more united; never before were they so strong 
and determined. Yet they failed to gain what 
they contended for. They lost the time taken 
from their work. Ninety-nine out of every hun. 
dred were obliged to return to their work at the 
old wages. 

But they lost more.than their time. The 
property that was destroyed must be made good, 
and it is the labor of the country that must re. 
store it. While the thousands of men are earn. 
ing the vast amount of money that has been 
worse than wasted by this strike, laboring men 
will be less favorably situated to earn better 
wages than if the destruction had never oc. 
curred, 

Still worse, a part of the labor of the country 
has been forced into alliance with the vicious 
and dangerous classes. Continued association 
with them would take away from the working- 
men their own self-respect and the esteem of 
the community. They have degraded them- 
selves somewhat already, but it is to their credit 
that many of them quickly separated themselves 
from their contaminating associates. 

No one denies that the men who first engaged 
in the revolt had reason for complaint. Their 
wages were low, and the rules made for them by 
the railroad company were harsh. But they 
tried the wrong remedy. 

The moment a striking workman becomes a 
rioter, it is impossible to discuss the question 
whether his wages are large enough or not. 
The only thing to be done is to put down the 
riot. 

It is the teaching of all experiences that strikes 
injure both employers and laborers, and usually 
the latter are by far the greatest sufferers, 
When labor asks too much, the power of capital 
to @mploy it is greatly crippled, and the result 
is injury to both parties. The remedy for low 
wages is certainly not in “striking,” for strikes, 
especially when they are attended with rioting, 
place workmen on a lower moral plane, and re- 
sult in loss, not only of position but of power. 


i 
HEREDITY AND ATAVISM. 


Heredity is the name now given to that tendency 
by which the qualities of parents—whether good or 
bad—are transmitted to their offspring. The quali- 
ties may be either those of the father or of the 
mother, or a certain union of both; and they pass 
from father to daughter, and from mother to son, 
with equal facility as along the line of the same sex. 

Moral qualities are transmitted as readily as the 
intellectual or physical. A parent’s bad temper 
may reappear in the child, though the latter may 
grow up wholly away from all contact with the for- 
mer. 

Innate tendencies to disease are among the com- 
mon facts of experience. Some diseases are much 
more likely than others to pass from parent to 
child. It isso with scrofulous diseases in general. 
Wherever one has inherited such tendency, he may 
successfully hold it in check by carefully observing 
the laws of hygiene, or the acknowledged conditions 
of high health. The diseases of fast and dissipated 
lives are almost certain to be transmitted, and that, 
too, although the parent may regard himself as 
wholly cured. 

Sometimes the qualities may leap over the second 
or even the third generation, and reappear in a later. 
This is called atavism. 

When persons of diseased constitutions marry 
those similarly diseased, the family tends strongly 
to extinction. In case blood relatives intermarry, 
the tendency to transmit disease is greatly strength- 
ened. Inherited diseases are fearfully rife in com- 
munities where such intermarriage is frequent. 

Providence has been perpetually restoring nations 
from physical deterioration through conquest and 
intermarriage between the two races,—the hardier 
bringing new vigor to the race enervated by wealth 
and luxury. The Norman and Saxon have united 
to give us the English race. The great American 
race of the future, starting with this as the basis, 
and superadding Teuton, Celt and Scandinavian, 
promises to give the world such a history as it bas 
never known in all the past, 

—_——_+o> —__—_ 
CARLYLE’S HABIT OF WRITING. 

Authorship, to Thomas Carlyle, is toil. He com- 
poses slowly, and no mode of expression pleases 
him. The manuscript is, when finished, very neat, 
and a page holds a large amount of his small, up- 
right writing. 

But his proof-sheets are the terror of the printers. 
His fastidiousness as to the expression of his plain- 
est thoughts causes him to correct and recast, until 
the print of the proof-sheet is surrounded by a mass 
of manuscript. 

Once when he was getting out a book, he was an- 
noyed at the slowness of the printer and urged him 
to greater diligence. “Why, sir,” protested the 
man, “you really are so very hard upon us with 
your corrections! They take so much time, you 
see !”” 

Carlyle, observing that he was used to that sort of 
talk, said: “I have had works printed in Scotland, 
and”’— 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” interruped the printer, “we 
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are aware of that. We have a man here from Ed- 
jnburgh ; and when he took up a bit of your copy, 
ne dropped it as if he had burnt his fingers, and 
cried out: ‘Mercy on us; have you got that man to 
print for? Nobody can ever tell when we shall get 
done,—with all his corrections!’ ” 

Carlyle could not reply for laughing, and he left 
the office. 


2 





“FARMER GEORGE,” 

Majesty is sometimes shorn of its titles, to the 
amusement of royalty itself. Lord Yarmouth says 
that George III. at one time determined to keep 
many parts of the parks and forests in his own 
hands, on a farming system, ‘in order to give a re- 
spectability to the profession of farming.” 

Our sovereign was invested with the title of 
«Farmer George,” which got into circulation short- 
jy, and which, it is said, he first learned from meet- 
ing a peasant, early in the morning, driving some 
sheep towards Windsor. The King stopped to look 
at them, and asked “who they were for?” 

For “Farmer George,” was the answer. 

“4nd who is Farmer George? I thought I knew 
all the farmers in this neighborhood.” 

“He lives at that great house, yonder,” pointing 
to the Castle, “and zum volks calls um the King 
but we calls um Farmer George.” 

In connection with this, a humorous print, of 
small price, might be seen in that day, called “Farm- 
er George and his wife.” 





THE NORWEGIAN LEMMING. 

The migrations of Norwegian lemmings are a puz- 
zie to all naturalists, for they press by millions to 
the shores of the Atlantic, and, swimming out into 
the deep ocean, are drowned. None of them turn 
back, and all share the same fate. A district, in 
which not a lemming has been seen for years, is sud- 
denly filled with them, and they do untold damage 
tothe growing crops. But at length, either by con- 
cert, or by a common instinct, they gather into a 
vast body, and in parallel lines march to the shore, 
Beasts and birds of prey gather about them, destroy- 
ing thousands, but no obstacles impede them or 
change their course till they reach the water and 
swim out to the ocean. Some naturalists imagine 
that the instinct is an inherited habit, and that for- 
merly land was found a little beyond the coast of 
Norway. The land has disappeared, but the habit 
of swimming for it remains. It is a perpetual won- 
der to the Norwegians how they multiply so rapidly, 
and why they emigrate to the ocean. The lemming 
isasort of field-rat, a little smaller than the brown 
house-rat of the United States. 

+e 
AFRICAN HONESTY, 

Many blacks in the South are noted for thiev- 
ing, and many church-members are disciplined for 
the sin, as they find it hard to break away from 
old habits. But some African tribes are thoroughly 
honest, and never think of touching the property of 


_ others. Dr. Livingstone tells in his journal of leav- 


ing valuable stores on a river’s bank for six months, 
aud finding them unharmed at his return. Mr. 
Froude, in his journey in South Africa, pays a high 
eulogy to the Kaffir natives for their honesty. Farm- 
ers are absent for weeks, leaving their houses, and 
families, and property, undefended No outrage is 
everheard of, Wagons laden with valuable goods 
are sent many hundred miles through a country in- 
habitod only by Kaffirs. The goods are of a kind 
highly prized by the natives, and eagerly coveted, 
but highway robbery is unknown. We are afraid 
that few civilized communities can be found any- 
where where theft isso rare. Savage life seems to 
have its own virtues, and negro character has not 
improved in all respects by emigration to America. 





+ Ooo 
NEATLY TURNED COMPLIMENTS, 

Lord Beaconsfield, Disraeli, turns a compliment 
very neatly. At an official meeting between his 
lordship and the Chinese Embassador, the Prime 
Minister made some reference to the length of the 
Mongolian’s stay in England. 

“May you,” said Beaconsfield, smiling, “find it 
Pleasant to remain in our country till you have 
taught me Chinese !””—which was a very expressive 
allusion to perpetuity, and gratified the Envoy. 

Samuel Rogers, the poet and banker, once told 
Dean Stanley of a very neat compliment which he 
heard Burke pay to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the paint- 
et. Mr. Rogers said that when he was a boy he re- 
membered being present at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
last lecture. At the end of the lecture he saw Mr. 
Burke g0 up to Sir Joshua and quote to him the 
lines from ‘Paradise Lost”? 

“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 


So charming left his voice, that he, awhile 
Thought him still speaking.” 


—————_+oo <_< 
SCOTCH WIT. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson had a noted English preju- 
dice against Scotchmen, and could not be made to 
Say a good word for the country, or the people, or 
the customs. His definition of “oats” in his dic- 
a is well known, “A grain which in England 
. oe to horses, but in Scotland is eaten by men.” 
mon with all his roughness and prejudice, he had a 
rs a Seuse of humor, and would have appreciated, 

@ think, the wit of a Scotch mechanic at the ex- 
Pense of two of his own countrymen. Two English 
oe visited the field of Bannockburn, and 
oe to learn all the details of the great 

» They found a blacksmith in the neighbor- 


hood well informed and very communicative. He 
pointed out the positions of the two armies, de- 
scribed their movements, and showed the stone on 
which Bruce’s standard was fixed. They were de- 
lighted with his attention to them, and on leaving, 
pressed him to accept a crown piece as token of re- 
gard. His fingers, no doubt, itched for the money, 
but his love of wit was stronger tlian his love of 
gold, and he said, with genuine Scotch pride, “Na, 
na, it has cost you enough already.” 

a. ead 

QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR, 

Once travelling in a railroad car, Dr. William F. 
Broadus amused his friends by proposing a question 
in grammar. The Religious Herald, of Richmond, 
thus states the question and its results: 


“Ts it proper to say six and seven is eleven, or are 
eleven?” By prefatory remarks and emphasizing 
the verbs, he drew off attention from the numbers, 
and called forth the answer, “Six and seven are 
eleven.” When appealed to for the correctness of 
the decision, he coolly replied, “I should say six and 
seven are thirteen.” 

A wag present heard the conversation, and, after 
a short interval, he said to the doctor, “I have been 
interested in your conversation, and shall be glad to 
do you a favor. I have just been to Washington, 
where I learned that ‘short quarters’ (then the cur- 
rency), that pass here for twenty-five cents, may be 
bought there, in any quantity, for twelve and thir- 
teen cents.” 

The doctor was pleased with the information, and, 
with a bright countenance, communicated to his 
friends that “short quarters might be bought in 
Washington for twelve or thirteen cents.” 

“No,” replied his informant, “I said for twelve 
and thirteen cents.” The laugh was completely 
turned on the doctor, but none enjoyed it more 
heartily than he did himself. 





—+or 
INFLUENCE OF THE BAGPIPES, 
The music of the bagpipes is not agreeable to ears 
unused to the concord of blatent sounds. But the 
Scotch like the instrument and not unfrequently 
its music has stimulated them to gallant deeds. 


At the battle of Quebec, in 1760, the troops were 
retreating in disorder, and the General complained 
to a field officer in Fraser’s regiment of the bad con- 
duct of his corps, “Sir,’’ said the officer, with some 
warmth, “you did very wrong in forbidding the 
pipers to play.” s 

“Let them blow in God’s name, then,’ said the 
General; and the order being given, the pipers with 
alacrity sounded, on which the Gaels formed in the 
rear, and bravely returned to the charge. 

George Clarke was piper to the 7ist at the battle 
of Vimiera, where he was wounded in the leg bya 
ball as he advanced at the head of his regiment. 
Finding himself disabled he sat down, and, putting 
his pipes in order, called out, “Weel, lads, I am sor- 
ry Iean gang nae farther wi’ ye, but ye sall nae 
want for music,” and struck up a favorite pibroch 
with the utmost unconcern for anything but the de- 
light of sending to battle his comrades with the ani- 
mating sound, 

It is related of the pipe-major of the 92d, that at 
the battle of Waterloo he placed himself on an em- 
inence where the shot was flying like hail, and re- 
gardless of his danger, proudly sounded the battle 
air to animate his companions, And on one occa- 
sion during the Peninsula war, the same regiment 
came unexpectedly on the French army, and the in- 
timation of their approach was so suddenly given by 
the pipers bursting out their “gathering,” that the 
enemy fled and the Highlanders pursued, 


“MOLLIE”’ STARK, 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal thus cor- 
rects a popular error: 





An old historic legend tells us that when, on the 
morning of August 16, 1777, the American troops 
under Po Stark beheld the British army at Ben- 
nington, the heroic Stark addressed his soldiers 
with, “There, boys, are our enemies; to-night they 
must be ours, or Mollie Stark’s a widow.”’ Now as 
the centennial anniversary of the battle of Benning- 
ton pre this legend begius to run again the 
rounds of the paper. 

It is time, however, for people to remember that 
Gen. John Stark’s wife was not named Mollie, or 
Mary, or anything of the sort. She was Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Caleb Page, Esq., of Dunbarton, N. 
H., and was married to John Stark on August 20, 
1758. The late Rev. Thomas P. Rodman has given 
us a poem on “The Battle of Bennington,” from 
which we take the metrical allusion to the above 
legend: 

“The morning came—there stood the foe; 
Stark eyed them as they stood; 

Few words he spoke—’twas not a time 
For moralizing mood; 

‘See there. the enemy, my boys, 
Now strong in valor’s might, 

Beat them, or Betty Stark will sleep 
In widowhood to-night!’ ” 


A GENIAL OLD MAN, 


Rev. Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, in his address to the outgoing class at the re- 
cent commencement—we copy from the World’s re- 
port—said: 

“The day would soon come when he should be 
forced by age to relinquish his presidency, and he 
guapesed then to take his old horse and carriage, 
and visit all of his old students, or at least as many 
as possible, for he considered that the happiest way 
to end his life.” 

What could be more charming than this? We 
fancy the venerable doctor, driving from one bor- 
der of the country to another, everywhere received 
with the greatest cordiality by his old students. 


The Ledger, in making note of the above, promises 
to write an account of the good old man’s pilgrim- 
age. 





——+o—___—_——_ 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 
Anillustration of the keenness of scent with which 
circumstantial evidence traces, sometimes, the cul- 
prit, may be seen in the following brief narrative: 
Two watchers in the service of M.de Rothschild 
lay in wait for two poachers in the forest of Ram- 
bouillet, and when they appeared, tried to arrest 
them. One of the poachers ran back a few paces, 


and after firing at one of the keepers and woundin 
him, plunged into the depths of the forest an 





escaped. The other poacher was shot down where 


he stood. The detectives picked up a piece of the 
wadding of the shot that was aimed at the keeper. 
It was a scrap of a Paris newspaper. They then ar- 
rested a poacher named Huet, and discovered in his 
possession the remainder of the same issue of the 
paper. He protested that his gun had gone off acci- 
dentally, but the jury sentenced him to twenty years 
of penal servitude. 

——_——__+e>——____—_. 


A STRANGE HISTORY. 
An inmate of the Dayton, O., Soldiers’ Home, has 
led an eventful life. His name is Williani A. J. 
McClure, and he is one hundred and seven years old: 


Born in New Jersey, from his fifteenth to his thir- 
tieth year, he was in the merchant service, and vis- 
ited nearly every part of the world. In 1804, he 
turned trapper on the Ohio River, enlisted in the 
army, was captured, and taken to Dartmoor Prison, 
but was freed in time to fight at Lundy’s Lane and 
receive seven wounds. At the age of forty-seven, 
he married a woman whom he had saved from 
drowning at Charleston, S. C.; again went to sea, 
was wrecked in the Mediterranean, and captured 
and enslaved by the Arabs, served in the Greek ser- 
vice, went into the marine under Admiral Rodgers, 
served in the Seminole and Mexican Wars, and at 
last ended his roving career by being shipwrecked 
on the coast of Ireland. He then settled down in 
Missouri, where he had three wives and twenty-two 
children, and he is still active enough to talk of go- 
ing back there again in his skiff next summer, 


ee ee 
ANTIQUITY OF DIPHTHERIA, 


That terrible scourge, diphtheria, is not a new, 
but a very old disease. The Journal of Commerce 
says of it: 

The first record we have of diphtheria was of its 
ravages in Rome in A. D. 330. It was an epidemic 
in Holland, in 1337; in Paris, in 1576; in Naples, in 
1618; and more extensively in France, in 1818 and 
1835. It prevailed as a severe epidemic in England, 
in the years 1858, 59 and ’60. The American Philo- 
sophical Society (Vol. 1) notices its first recorded ap- 
pearance in this country in 1771, but it was not gen- 
erally recognized then or for many years afterwards, 
being confounded with membranous croup, putrid 
sore throat and other similar diseases. It was no- 
ticed here in the latter part of 1856, but was not 
fully and widely known until the early part of 1857. 





A LIMITED BLESSING. 


An officer of the navy, on board one of our vessels 
in China, tells us this neat thing in the way of bless- 
ing: 

A man on board the United States steamer, Mono- 
cacy, whose term of service had just expired, pro- 
ceeded to take leave of his late officers. Approach- 
ing the commander, he invoked the choicest bless- 
ings on his head, in a brogue that left no doubt as 
to his native sod. And so he went from one to an- 
other with a “God bless ye!’ or “May Heaven re- 
ward ye!” until he came opposite the lieutenant- 
commander, who had frequently been obliged to 
suppress Pat’s love for the “ardent,’”’ by stopping 
his leave. With a reluctant touch of his cap, and 
downcast eye, he mumbled out, “And may God bless 
you, too, Mishter C., fo a sartin extint!”’ 





Convenient, Practical, Cheap. 
- on li 
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YOUTA’S COMPANION BINDER. 


We frequently receive letters from COMPANION readers, 
of which the following is a specimen: 

MEssrs. Perry Mason & Co.,—Gents,—Can you tell 
us where we can get a cheap Binder for the COMPANION. 
We all like the paper so much that by the time it has 
“gone the rounds,” it is nearly worn out. If you can fur- 
nish a cheap binder which will protect the COMPANION 
while being read, it will greatly oblige us. 


THE ABOVE CuUT 

Shows a Binder which is very practical, convenient 
and cheap. It willhold from one to twelve copies of the 
COMPANION, and will EFFECTUALLY PROTECT THEM from 
wear and dirt while being read. As soon as the papers 
have “gone the rounds,” and have been read, remove 
them from the Binder and lay aside. By so doing, at the 
end of the year, your copies of the Companion will be 
nearly as fresh and perfect as when first received. 

This binder sent to any address, post-paid, for 25 cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





WAX FLOWERS. 





This box contains all the materials and directions for 
making a pretty spray of Blush Roses, There are twelve 
sheets White Wax, three sheets Dark Green, three of 
Light Green; one bottle White Bloom, one Chinese White, 
one Bright Pink, one Yellow; two coils Green-covered 
Wire; one Rosewood Moulding-pin; one Steel Moulding- 
pin; one Brush; one Metal Rose-leaf Mould and an illus- 
trated Book of Instructions. Besides the instructions for 
making the Blush Rose, it contains directions for making 
the Wax Cross, Pansy, Fuchsia, Carnation Pink, Labur- 
num and Narcissus. Price, postage paid, $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





Boston, Mass, 


Best Vacation Fun Out. 


You travel 10,000 miles—learn ‘lots’? worth 
learning—and laugh all over, reading ““*The Roamer 
Family.” 100 Page Book. Thousands of Girlsand boys 
have been delighted with it. Sent, post-paid, for 10 
cents. Stamps taken. 
ERCAN'ILE PUB. CO., St. Lovis, Mo. 
A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a gi shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying bill, 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & BON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE 


FAVORITE ATOMIZER 


For throwing a delicate spray 
over the person or room. For 
diffusing cologne, bay water, 
etc., on the face, hair or cloth- 
ing, or for disinfectants for the 
sick-room. For sale by all 
arog By mail, 60 cts. 

HOS. J. HOLMES, 
50 Sudbury St., Boston, 











Peruvian Syrup.—This valuable medicine has been 
silently making its way into public favor by the numer- 
ous remarkable cures it has performed. Its singular 
efficacy is owing to the proto.ide of iron which in this 
preparation remains unchanged, and is the only form in 
which this vital element of healthy blood can be sup- 
plied. Com. 












Jus UT ! Millions in it!! Everybody wants 
it! iT RY Solpenansee Pocket RULE And RoLpixe 
YARD Stick. Made of polished wood, with brass 
ta tips and metal joints; will measure from. one-six- 
teenth of aninch to one yard. When open is 9 inches 
long, when closed can be carried in the vest pocket. Use- 
ful, ornamental, cheap, and a novelty that sells at sight. 
nts wanted. Sample mailed post paid for 15 cents; 
2 for 25 cunts: $I rdozen, Postage stamps taken, 
Address, EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street. New York. 










lish, Saving Labor, Clean: 
p ay a . thenpuess, Unct nnled. 
RO BROS., Prop’rs, Cauton, Mass, 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 48,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street.......New York. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


CAXTON PRESS. 
aoe ee only #14. 
COLUMBIAN P ESSER, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50, 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bose 

ton, Mass. Established 1847, 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial. 
(4 Ask for it and see that you get it. 


TORTOISE SHEL variety. Original Designs. 
Goods sent by mail. Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 and $5. Ear-drops, $1 to $5. 
Pins and Combs same prices. Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue. MILO HILDRETH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 
RINTING] Movsreereiss:: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for 


Nand-Inkers, $68 to $20. 
2 stamps. JI. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West 











Combs and Jewelry. Every 


felf-lukers, €6 to 6850. 


DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 

Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, So cts. 

25 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 25 cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


BUSINES Send us 10c and stamp, and we will 
start you in a paying business. A rare 
chance. F. B. WASHBURN 0., Middleboro’, Mass. 
1 introduce WAsiBURN’s MONTHLY JOURNAL, we 
will send it to any address, and one Oil Chromo, 7x11. 
worth 25c, for only ftve 3c stamps. Journal contains 3 pp, 
choice reading matter, 1 p. fashions and 6 new pieces 
choice music. Agts. wanted. Agts. canvassing outfit for 
four 3c stamps. Washburn’s Journal, Middleboro’, Mass, 


1 
onnonanaet sna temeetca | testecils Bestatasassen 


REAT OFFER 1) We will during 
A aathese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Zeachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥ 

















CHAPMAN'S CHOLERA SYRUP. 


Jures Dysentery, Diarrhea and Summer Complaints 
of Children. Price 50 cts. GEORGE MOORE, Proprie- 
q tor, Great Falls, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 
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For the Companion. 


SOMETHING WANTED. 


But hush one minute, and tell me why 
It is so pleasant to stand and cry. 


There is something you want? Ah! that is true. 
There is something I want! Shall I cry with you? 


What do J want? Why, the first spring rose, 
And the world is white with the whirl of snows. 


What do J/want? Oh, a nightingale, 
To die for the rose—in a fairy tale. 


Sut away and away, where I cannot go, 
Are the bud and the bird that I want, you know. 


And away and away, on a palace wall, 
Is a picture I want—and that is not all. 


What do J want? Why, there is a vase, 
And here is a shawl, and look at this lace. 


If I stand and ery for them (don’t you see ?) 
Oh, wouldn’t the little boys laugh at me? 


Yet the thing I want the most is one 
That Solomon said Was under the sun: 


It is—nothing new! but it cannot be found 
In all the grass that is on the ground; 


And never a ship that sails the sea 
Could bring what 1 want the most to me. 


And never a wing that searches the air 
Could touch the thing that were sweetest there, 
Because and because—it is in the sky, 
Away and away: so I stand and ery. 
Mrs. 8S. M. B, Piatt. 
—_———_+o-—__—_—- 


For,the Companion. 


THE “NINETY AND NINE.’ 

A humble lady in Melrose, Scotland, was led 
to see the beauty of the character of Christ in 
the parable of the Good Shepherd. She pos- 
sessed genius, and sometimes expressed her best 
thoughts and feelings in verse. The vision of 
Christ leaving the glories of heaven and becom- 
ing a seeker of men who had gone astray, like 
an Eastern shepherd seeking a wandering sheep 
in perilous places, touched her heart with poetic 
fervor, and she wrote the hymn beginning: 


“There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold.”” 


One of the stanzas most vividly and tenderly ex- 
pressed her clear view of divine sympathy and 
compassion : 


“But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed 





, 

Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed through 
Ere Ile found His sheep that was lost, 

Ont in the desert he heard the ery— 

Sick and helpless and ready to dic.” 


The poem was published in a local paper, and | 
the lady soon afterwards died, and went to the | 
Good Shepherd, whose love for the wandering 
and perishing had gained the affections and ser- 
vice of her life. She was buried in one of the 
churehyards in beautiful Melrose. 

The efforts of a sincere life always meet the 
needs of others, and are often given, under Prov- 
idence, a special mission in the world. The 
simplicity and fervor of the little poem gained 
for it an unexpected recognition. 

The American evangelist, Mr. Sankey, was 
one day returning from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
to hold a farewell meeting there. Glasgow had 
been the scene of the most signal triumphs in 
the work of Messrs, Moody and Sankey, and | 
this farewell gathering promised to be one of 
thanksgiving and tears, of wonderful interest, | 
power and feeling. 





Mr. Sankey, on this occasion, desired to intro- | 
duce a new hymn which should represent Christ 
as a compassionate and all-sufficient Saviour. | 
“Before getting on the train,’’ he says, “I went | 
to the news stand and bought two or three pa- 
pers—some secular, some religions—and in one 
of them I found these verses: 





“*There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
la Ue shelter of the fold,’ ete. 


“T said to my brother Moody, ‘That's just the 
hymn I have been wanting. I think the Lord 
has really sent it to us!’ 

‘Next day this little tune or chant that it is 
set to, came to me. 

“We went into the noon meeting, and dear 
Dr, Bonner, who has written so many beautiful 
hymus—Il Was a Wandering Sheep and Did 
Not Love the Fold,’ and ‘I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say, Come Unto Me and Rest,’—he was 
there, and the thought came to me, ‘We must 
sing now this new hymn that the Lord has sent 
us.’ 





“The tune had scarcely formed itself in my 


der feelings were awakened in all hearts, bring- 
ing vividly to all minds, as it did, the fact that 
the world is full of farewells. The imagery of 
the hymn, the shepherd, the sheep-fold, the dark 
night on the hills, the anxious search and the 
joyful return, was in harmony with Scottish as- 
sociations and touched the best feelings of the 
converts and inquirers, Christ stood revealed 
in the song, and it seemed as though the listen- 
ers went up some living Tabor, and again saw 
Him transfigured. 

Away in the gallery there sat a lady who was 
at first startled, and then deeply affected by the 
hymn. She was unable to speak with the sweet 
singer in the confusion that followed the close 
of the meeting, but she soon after wrote to him 
from Melrose and said: “I thank you for having 
sung, the other day, my deceased sister’s words. 
She wrote them five years ago. She isin heaven 
now.”’ : 

The hymn has had a tender mission. Thou- 
sands seeking the helps of a power outside of 
their own sinful nature, have seen in it the 
vision that the prophet saw: ‘‘And I looked, and 
there was none to help; and I wondered that 
there was none to uphold; therefore mine own 
arm brought salvation unto me.” H. B. 


———- +0 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
PERILOUS NAP. 
Self-reliance may be carried too far, and self- 
reliant great men are often very difficult to take 
care of in old age, when their habits have sur- 
vived their strength. 


The late Duke of Wellington was accustomed, 
during the latter years of his life, to drive him- 
self about in a curricle, a habit which caused his 
family considerable uneasiness since, from his 
increasing years and failing vision, it seemed 
probable that he would meet with some acci- 
dent. 

The duke’s well-known character, however, 
was such that nobody dared to hint such a thing. 
to him, and all the round-about methods taken 
to induce him to abandon his charioteering hav- 
ing failed, he was left to enjoy its pleasures at 
peace, 

What rendered this so extremely dangerous 
was his habit of going off suddenly to sleep, 
which brought him so many hairbreadth es- 
capes that at last it was arranged for some mem- 
ber of the family to accompany him whenever 
he could do so without awakening his suspi- 
cions. 

One day his second son, Lord Charles, con- 
trived to be honored with the perilous invita- 
tion. After driving a certain distance along the 
road, the duke weit off into a nap, and one of 
the reins fell from his hands, while he kept hold 
of the other, still feeling the horses’ mouths with 
it. The result was that the animals were grad- 
ually edged towards a deep and steep ravine 
which bordered the road. 

Lord Charles, watching things meantime, and 
praying that his father might, as he had done 
many times before, awake in time to prevent 
the else inevitable smash, The duke, however, 
continued to nod and to pull, until at last, as the 
horses were on the very edge of the ditch, Lord 
Charles seized the fallen rein, and giving it a 
pluck, pulled them short round into the road 
again. With a sharp turn the duke awoke, and 
seeing the rein in his son’s hand, asked angrily, 
“What are you doing with the reins, sir?” 

“Well, sir,”’ replied Lord Charles, ‘the horses 
were going straight over the edge, and I just 
pulled them off it to prevent us being smashed 
to pieces,” 

The duke looked at him sternly and said: “I'll 
trouble you to mind your own business.” 





++ 


MR. TOMPKINS’ BAD UMBRELLA 
JOKE, 

In the attempt to impose upon a stranger you 
never know who has the best of it till he goes 
away. Mr. Tompkins skipped into his club- 
room one evening ina state of extravagant hi- 
larity: 

“Ha, ha, ha—ho, ho, he-e-e!”’ he laughed, 
holding his sides. ‘Oh, it was so good. You 
see, this shower caught me just as I was coming 
down Beacon Street, opposite the Atheneum, 
and | had time to dodge up into a portico before 
it struck hard. I had not more than fairly got 
ensconsed when [saw a man coming down the 
street under a very large umbrella—just my 
style and my need for the occasion. Thinks I 
to myself, like a flash, 1 must get under that 
umbrella. So, as he came along, | slipped 
down, and caught his arm. 

““*My dear fellow,’ said I, as though I had 
known him for years, ‘you’re along in just the 
nick of time. And, do you know, I was think- 
ing of you this very afternoon, and wondering 
where you were. wanted to tell you about 
that horse of Tom Hapgood’s.’ 

‘And then 1] rattled on. When we struck into 
Tremont Street I found him going just my way, 
—and so down Bromfield into Washington; and 
then right by our club-house door; and I kept 
my tongue running the whole distance without 


head yet, but I just cut the words from the pa-| giving hima chance to put in a word edgeways. 


per, put itin front of me on the organ and be- 
gan to sing them, hardly knowing where the 
tune was coming from. But the Lord said, 
‘sing it,’ and as we were singing it His Spirit 
came upon us, and what a blessed meeting we 
had.” 


The meeting was a very crowded one, and ten- 





| *brella than he took to himself. 


Oh, whatasell! AndI kept as dry as a cracker. 
Upon my soul! I think he gave me more of the 
I know he did. 
And of course he thinks that I was the victim of 
a great mjstake,—and he always will think so. 
I declare, I almost wanted to invite him in when 
I found myself at our door, but I thought I 
wonldn’t. IT only bid him = good-night_ and 
thanked him, and then dodged in, dry and snug. 








Aha! I call it a pretty good dodge all through. 
It takes brass to do such a thing, but I flatter 
myself I did that pretty well. And now who’s 
for a game?” 

With this Tompkins put his hand to his watch- 
pocket, it being a cherished habit of his to con- 
sult that magnificent gold repeater whenever he 
was about to commence anew move. A gasp 
broke from his lips, and he turned suddenly 
pale. His watch was gone! He put his hand 
upon his hip-pocket, where he carried his purse, 
and that was also empty. 

With a groan that came from the very depths 
of his heart, Tompkins sank down into a great, 
stuffed chair, and stared vacantiy at a picture on 
the wall—stared as though he were looking 
through and beyond the picture on the wall up- 
on a young, well dressed, accommodating man 
upon the sidewalk, carrying a big umbrella! 

Alas, poor Tompkins! He had, by the merest 
chance in the world, picked up an accomplished 
pickpocket under that umbrella; and he did not 
now wonder that the man had patiently listened, 
and willingly given up more than half of his 
protecting canopy.—Ledger. + 
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For the Companion. 


WABASH VIOLETS. 


What? Sho’! Youdon’t! Do you mean it, though! 
Are you really goin’ with me 
To meetin’ in all that band box rig? 
’m so awkward, don’t you see 4 
A reg’ler Hoosier. Yes, I know 
We're cousins, as you say: 
But I growed wild on the Wabash here, 
And you like a sweet nosegay 


Sprung sprightly-like to life in the air 
Miles away, in Boston town. 
Why, ’twould be like a schoolmarm, college bred, 
A walkin’ with a clown. 
No, I don’t Sy that’s just what I'd say; 
But —— What? what's that? As we stroll, 
We'll gather some violets by the way, 
To putin my buttonhole. 


Do you know, I don’t exactly see 
What you find in them little things 

To make you go as crazy as though 
They was like an angel’s wings? 

If they was bright and handsome now, 
Like a poppy or marigold, 

I’d work like a man, and gather for you 
All that your arms could hoid. 


It’s culture that makes one like such flowers ? 
Yes, I reckon that’s ’bout so; 
- But that’s a yarb that grows more peart 

In Boston than here, you know. 

Sut some here, too, thinks a right smart chance 
Of violets, Cousin Kate,— 

Like schoolma’ams, you know, and notional gals, 
As takes their poetry straight. 


Don’t know but I might have liked ’em, too, 
But for memories of a thing 

That penne a dozen years ago, 
In the days of early spring. 

It seems like a dream. Jim Brown and I, 
We used to spent whole hours, 

When we couldn’t tind anything else to do, 
A battlin’ with them flowers. 


We called them “roosters.” Don’t you see 
How their necks lap over so? 

And then, when we pull, the strongest one 
Jerks the other’s head off. Oh! 

The fun we’ve had! We'd gather piles, 
And hunt for the largest ones, 

And then set down on a rotten log, 
And fight like bloody Huns. 


The violets’ heads would drop in a pile, 
Till 1 sometimes think a peck 
Or more could be scraped up side of the log, 
Where the war was neck to neck. 
A joke? Well, I reckon. .... But that’s why 
can’t give myself away 
O’er the little posies, just as though 
They was p’inies or poppies gay. 
Well, yes, I reckon there’s a lesson here, 
If you’re bound to look for one: 
There’s many a page of poctry spiled 
From a draggin’ it down to fun. 
If the fountain-head of youth is foul, 
Its stream through life will be r’iled: 
Because these flowers were “‘roosters,” then, 
My love for them now is sp’iled. 
EarRt MARBLE, 
—_——+o+—____ 


SALT AND FRESH WATER. 


A correspondent having asked the Journal of 
Commerce why is it that sea water is salt, and 


river water fresh, that paper thus replies: 


Our correspondent has asked a question which 


the wisest of philosophers have been unable to 
answer. Some have ascribed the salt to the 
dissolution by the water of primitive banks of 
salt existing at the bottom of the sea; but there 
are many weighty objections to this, and it is 
far more likely that the banks of salt found be- 
neath the earth’s surface are the deposits of 
dried-up oceans than that the saline waters came 
from the deposits. 

The saltness does not change from century to 
century, and although it varies in different lo- 
calities, the difference is not great, the extremes 
being only 3.77 and 3.48 parts of salt to the 100, 
and this neither increases nor diminishes with 
the progress of time. The extreme saltness of 
the Red Sea, and one or two other bodies of wa- 
ter, is not taken into account in this average. 

It is evident, we think, that the ocean contains 
the residue of a primitive fluid, which deposited 
other elements now formerly solids, and re- 
tained its present composition. The fresh water 
is composed entirely of evaporations from the 
ocean, which all flow back to it, and are redis- 
— by the rising vapors once more over the 
land. 

The sun is the great chemist; ke distils the ris- 
ing volume; the winds sweep it over the earth, 
the mountains and forests catch it and condense 
it, and it falls in refreshing showers, or furious 
storms, to return once more to the sea. 


—— + 


THE OLD GOVERNMENT TRUM- 
PETER. 

In the Gothic archway leading through the 
cadets’ barracks into the quadrangle, at the 
West Point Military Academy, there appears 
and vanishes, at regular intervals, from the 


morning until the hour for retiring at night, a 
quaint old figure, attired in the undress costume 
of a United States soldier. 

With upright, thongh somewhat feeble bear- 
ing, the figure pauses exactly beneath the centre 


of the arch, and, facing the parade ground, rajsex 
a horn to its lips, blows a call, and retires wit) 
the regular motion of an automaton. This jg 
old Bentz, the bugler of the academy, who has 
been in service here since 1834, nearly forty-fon; 
years. In winter and summer, through all sorts 
of weather, the old trumpeter has made the hills 
echo with the notes of his instrument, obedient 
to which generations of cadets have moved to 
and fro, from class-room to study-hall, or field 
or quarters. The old man—he is now seventy. 
one—is looked upon by the lads as part of the 

lace, and they could not imagine the academy 
in existence without him. , 


He deserves a place in song with “Benny Ha. 
vens O,” of whom, in West Point history, the 
old German is doubtless more than the peer, 


+> 
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ROWLAND HILL AND HIS Gar. 
DENER. 

A story very similar to the following is tolg 
of a worthy South African missionary and a 
Bechuana chief, illustrating how the good are 
guarded and made to “‘dwell in safety.” The 
celebrated Rowland Hill once had a servant, a 
gardener, in whom he trusted, and against 
whose chaaacter there was no suspicion for 
many years, but who was at last arrested and 
convicted for a long series of robberies. Mr, 
Hill visited him in prison. 


“How did it happen, James,” said Mr. Hill, 
“that you never rob! me, when you had so 
many opportunities of doing it?” 

“T tried to, sir; but I couldn’t. Do youre 
member the juniper-bush in the garden near the 
dining-room window? Many a time I hid my- 
self there at night, intending (which I could 
easily have done) to get into the house and plun- 
der it; but, sir, I was afraid. Something seemed 
to say to me, ‘He is a man of God; this isa 
house of prayer; if you break in, you'll surely 
be found out.’ So I never could pluck up my 
courage to do it. 

‘And then there is that old man, Mr. Rugg,” 
(referring to one of the very best men belonging 
to Mr. Hill’s church), ‘I often made up my mind 
to rob him; but I never could doit. I knew he 
was in the habit of carrying a great deal of 
money in his ket; and many times have | hid 
myself behind the hedge of the lane leading to 
his house. He has passed within a yaid of me 
when he was going home from the — er meet- 
ing; but I could not stir. I did not dare to touch 
so good a man. I always began to tremble as 
soon as he came near me, and gave up the 
thought altogether; for I knew he was a holy 
man." 





sciences 
J.S.C. ABBOTT’S FIRST BOOK. 
Our young readers’ parents can remember the 
delight with which they read the beautiful little 
book here mentioned—published about forty 
years ago. A son of the beloved and lamented 
author, Rev. John §. C. Abbott, thus tells its 
history: : 

His first book was the “Mother at Home.” In 
his Worcester parish was a Maternal Associa- 
tion. He arranged to meet with them regularly, 
and give them a talk on maternal privileges and 
duties, The interest which the lectures awak- 
ened led him to think that they might be good 
in a larger circle. He, therefore, wrote them 
out and took them up toa Boston publishing 
house. 

The publishers were very doubtful about this 
venture from an unknown writer. They had 
already in hand a work from a well-known Mas 
sachusetts doctor of divinity, from which they 
anticipated great things. But Mr. Abbott's 
work was small; there was not much doing; the 
title was good; and they did not want their 
printers to stand idle. , with some misgiv- 
ing, they accepted the little work. The great 
treatise never survived its first edition. 


Africa, 
—\—_~+or——_—_ 


TIRESOME POMP. 


when with his father in London. 
he said in a letter to a friend: 


what you might call a bore. 


treated here. They consider me 


blemen; and the waiters say, 
lency have some fish?” 


—4+>> 





or 


A BAD OPINION OF “ULSTEERS.” 


the fellers down to York 
Mrs. Pinney, up in Goshen. 
think they’d be glad to git rid 





which she hadn't noticed. 


The 
“Mother at Home” was caught up and repub- 
lished in England, in almost every continental 
langnage, and in heathen dialects in India and 


Ex-President Grant’s young son Jesse got tired 
of seeing so much great company every day— 
This is what 


Of course yon have seen in the papers the 
gratifying manner father has been received 
in England. It is rather a nice thing to read 
about, but when you have to go out every evel: 
ing to a dinner at some duke’s or earl’s, and 
every afternoon at some lord’s, it gets to be 
When onie travels 
he wauts to see the country, and study the man- 
ners and habits of the middle classes, and not 
the fashionable, which is the same all the world 
over... . It is rather amusing the way I am 
a prince, and 
at all the dinner parties I sit ahead of all the no- 
“Will His Excel- 


“Gittin’ rid of their ulsters, the papers S4y$ 
be!” exclaimed ol¢ 
“Wal, I should 
of ’em, though | 
don’t see how they ‘throw ’em off,’ as the paper 
| remarks they’re doin’. . “ 
Josh Moseley, old Mr. Cyrus Moseley’s S00 
his second wife, had an ulster ez big ez my = 
cut right out of his shoulder-blades.”” Andsli 
thoughtfully resumed shelling peas, and letting 
them run through a hole in her gingham apro® 


Why, I remember when 
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For the Companion. 
LOST. 


«Jock the dairy door!” O hark, the cock is crowing 
proudly! 

«Lock the dairy door!” and all the hens are cackling 
loudly: ° 

«Chickle, chackle, chee,’ they ery, “we haven't got 
the key,” they cry; 

«Chickle, chackle, chee, O dear, wherever can it be.” 
they cry. 

Upand down the garden walks where all the flow- 
ers are blowing, 

Out about the golden ficlds where tall the wheat is 
growing, 

Through the barn and up the road they cackle and 
they chatter: 

Cry the children, “Hear the hens! 
be the matter ?’’ 


Why, what can 


What scraping and what scratching, what hustling 
and what bristling ; 

The cock stands on the fence, the wind his ruddy 
plumage rustling ; 

Likeasoldier grand he stands, and like a trumpet 
glorious 

Sounds his shout both far and near, imperious and 
victorious. 





But to Partlets down below, who cannot find the key, 
they hear b 

“Lock the dairy door!” 'That’s all his challenge 
says to them, my dear, 

Why they had it, how they lost it, must remaina 
mystery ; 

I that tell you, never heard the first part of the his- 
tory. 


But if you will listen, dear, next time the cock 
crows proudly, 

“Loek the dairy door!’ yow ll hear him tell the bid- 
dies loudly: 

“Chickle, chackle, chee,’ they cry; “we haven't got 
the key!” they ery; 

“Chickle, chackle, chee! 
be!” they ery. 


O dear, wherever can it 
CELIA TIAXTER, 
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For the Companion, 
WASHING-DAY ON THE FARM. 


Genie and her mother were spending a sum- 
merin the country with her three aunts, who 
Were mamma’s sisters. 

There were ever so many cousins, too; but 
te lived on the farm all the time. It was their 

ome 





A swift little river flowed near the house, and 
there was a bath-house on its bank. There was 
- & pole laid across two crotched sticks. 

‘iat was to hang a kettle of water on, and you 


could make a fire under it and boil the water if 
You liked, 


ings and read of in poems, spanned the stream. 
Lovely willows fringed the banks, and loftier 
alder and maple trees added beauty and grace 
to the picture. 

Genie’s mamma said, one August morning, to 
me,—I’m the eldest aunt,— 

“Let us go down to the bridge and wash the 
clothes to-day.” 

It was like play to wash in that cool, sweet 
spot, so I said I was willing. 

All the younger children went with us, and 
with them went their little dog Ring. He was 
a little dog indeed; but he could swim quite 
well. 

The children took him down to the creek, as 
they call it, and while mamma and I lighted the 
fire and filled the great kettles with water, they 
amused themselves by dropping Ring into the 
deepest places they could find in the stream, and 
watching him swim ashore. 

The little doggy thought it great fun, too, at 
first, but by-and-by he began to get tired and 
cold, for that water comes from the ‘Coast 
tange’’ mountains and is always cold, even in 
the middle of summer. So Genie’s mamma said, 
“There, that will do for this time. You will 
chill the little fellow through if you keep him in 
too long.”’ 

So they brought him and laid him on a sort of 
low table in the sun to warm and dry him. 

He curled himself up, laid his head on his tiny 
paws and shut his eyes as if he thought, “This 
is tip top.” 

Then the children wandered off in the mead- 
ows to play; all but Genie, who felt safer with 
mamma, and played about us while we went on 
with the washing. 

I made some starch and set the pan containing 
it on the table near Ring, leaving a spoon in the 
pan. 

Mamma and I talked a good deal and it was 
after noon when the washing was done, 

It had become very warm, and Ring began to 
think he had better move or he would get 
baked. So he yawned and commenced getting 
up. Mamma said, 

“Poor thing; he is so stiff he can hardly 
move. He has taken cold.” | 
“I wonder if dogs ever have the rheumatism,” 
she added, as Ring, having at last got on his 
legs, tried to take a step and twisted himself 
half around, so that his nose pointed just the 
way he was not intending to go. 

His back would not bend at all, and the anx- 
iety in his countenance was pitiful to behold. It 
was plain he thought something awful ailed 
him, too. 
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His efforts to walk would have been laugha- 
ble had he not seemed to be suffering so much. 
He appeared to be so cramped as to have no 
control over his body, and he staggered around 
so helplessly that I, half crying between pity 
and a desire to laugh, took the poor little doggy 
up lest he roll off the table. 

But I almost dropped him in my surprise. His 
skin crackled like paper when I touched his 
back, and it felt like pasteboard. 

“What is the matter with this dog,”’ I cried. 

Here Genie, who had just come to look on, ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, Aunty, is he dry yet, so I can iron him? 
— 

“What!” interrupted mamma. 
What do you mean, Genie?” 

“Why, mamma, that’s the way you do with 
the clothes,—wash ’em, and starch ’em, and iron 
’em. Sol’?— 

Light dawned upon me. : 

“You starched Ring! O, dear, what a child! 
O-o-h!’ and mamma and I laughed and laughed. 

Now I remembered having seen Genie stirring 
the starch with the spoon I left in it, and we 
found she had dipped it all over poor Ring and 


“Tron him! 


COMPANION. 


went off into a luxury of laughter; but we had 
to soak that dog half an hour in warm water be- 
fore we could get him limber again. | 


oe eee ee 
For the Companion, 
WORK FOR THE CHILDREN. 

A very pretty way of using small leaves is to 
make them into mottoes and pictures or wreaths. 

You may make very handsome book-nrarks 
by using only the very small delicate leaves. 

Thke a strip of card-board about an inch wide 
and five inches long. | 

With a pencil, mark very delicately upon it 
the word or motto you wish. | 

Have ready your smooth common paste, and | 
your penknife (for these little leaves will not | 
bear the mucilage and a brush as well), and put! 
on the leaves carefully, exactly over your pencil 
lines. 

You can find very handsome letters easily, | 
which you can copy and select your leaves, some 
dark and some bright, so as to give proper shad- 
ing to the word. 

You will find plenty of your leaves turn a lit- 
tle to the right or left at the point, and these 
will turn a corner of a letter very nicely. 

And plenty of them are straight and narrow 
(little linear leaves for your I's and T’s). 

Suppose you wish to make the word Mizpah, 
which you know has a very beautiful meaning—- 
“The Lord watch between ime and thee while we } 
are absent one from another.” 

Your pencil sketch of it may look so: 


MCS LISH 


Commence at the left hand, and put on your 
leaves very neatly, and your motto will be trans- 
formed into something like this: 


MIT IAA 


Aunt Lots, 
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For the Companion, 


“oer; 
Charley’s got a trumpet! 
Everybody knows it, 
“Toot! Toot!’ 
Makes a great sensation 
Every time he blows it! 
“Toot! Toot!” 
Splend noise it makes,— 
Don’t you want to hear it? 
“Toot! Toot!” 
If you've got a headache 

Don’t you come too near it! 

“Toot! Toot!” 
Won't you stop and listen 

Just for half a minute? 

“Toot! Toot!” 
Charley wants to show you 
How much noise is in it! 
“Toot! Toot!” 
Nobody is sorry 
Charley’s going out! 
“Toot! Toot!” 
Chickens want to hear it 
Very bad, no doubt, 
“Toot! Toot.” 
- oe — 
For the Companion. 
PETS. 

-I once knew an old man who lived in a lonely 
spot, near the woods, who made pets of nearly 
every creature living near him. 

He would not allow them to be caged. 

The squirrels would come at his call to get the 
nuts and acorns he never forgot to stow away for 
them. 

The birds knew where to look for crumbs he 
always saved for them. 

Even the mice were tame enough for one to 
eat from his hand; and although they meddled 
with his scanty provisions, not one of them would 
he harm. 

One gray squirrel that had been tamed in a 
cage and freed, built his nest year after year in 
the tree shading his door; apparently no mate 
could be persuaded to share his nest with him, 
for although squirrels of his kind were in the 
woods near by, the nest never had any occupant 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
WORD SQUARE. 


My first is often fed to cows, 
It js the husk of wheat; 

My second, fairest flower that grows, 
And has an odor sweet; 

My third, geographers will find 
To be a distant clime; 

My fourth is cleanly, bear in mind, 
And now I'll eud my rhyme. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 


BERTHNA, 


I 


Why should this man be able to tell us just how 
heavy the ox is? W.T. 0. 
3. 
AN AVIARY. 

Iam a proverb of twenty-eight letters. 
My 19, 6, 19, 20, 8, 25, 18, 22 is a queer small bird, 
My 18, 5, 12, 3, 2, 19, 26 is a queer large bird. 
My 5, 13, 15, 2, 20, 27 is a cruel small bird, 
My 24, 11, 23, 17, 10 is a cruel large bird, 
My 9, 3, 2, 23, 8, 12, 14, 1, 2,28, 4 is a large water 
bird. 
My 23, 3, 10, 1, 27 is a small water bird, 
My 20, 2, 21, 10 is a large plain bird, 
My 7, 2, 10, 17, 4, 16, 11, 3, ltisa small plain bird. 
My whole isa proverb which my parts will illus- 
trate. ‘ J.P. B. 


PROVERB ACROSTIC, 














Read the initial and final letters downward in 


their order. 
5. 


CHARADE. 


My first young children always call, 

A word familiar to us all, 

And when you’ve found it, ’twill be shown 
We all have had one of our own. 


My second is an animal, 

A most mischievous one we call, 

I think with me you will decide, 
Though small in size, its path is wide. 


My whole once lived upon the earth, 
Man knows but little of its birth, 
It lived and flourished in its day, 
Performed its work, then passed away. 
E. B. CLEMENT. 








but himself, and were finally destroyed by wind 
and storm. 
Yet Bunny seemed to enjoy building them. 





the hot sun had dried it im beautifully. 
When we found it was not rheumatism that 





A real rustic bridge, such as we see in paint- 


, ailed him. and that he was not in any pain, we 


way. H. H, D. 


It was a pretty sight to see the little creature 
running with the leaves in his mouth with which 
to make the nest, or springing from the lower 
branches to his friend’s shoulder,—sometimes 
pausing in his play, or work, to take the meat | 
from a nut or acorn, in his deft and graceful: 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Mangle, angle. Vague, ague. Flashes, lashes, 
Smelt, melt. Bait, ait. Morris, orris. 

2. Forty-one Temple Place. 
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4. StrameR. Ream, Ear, Tea, Tar, Meat, Mat, 


| Mast, Seat. 
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The Susscrirrion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearafts must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
vaper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
»00ks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





HUMAN PLANTS. 

It was quite common in the olden times to repre- 
sent birds and beasts as having the same feelings as 
men, and talking like them, as in the story of “Rey- 
nard, the Fox,” but, except in fairy tales, no share 
of humanity is usually ascribed to plants. Aristotle, 
indeed, declared that there is no plant without a 
soul, and the “Language of Flowers” associates 
them with various human sentiments, but this be- 
longs to the realm of fancy rather than fact, Still, 
there are many phenomena connected with the life 
of plants which closely resemble those of animal 
and even human existence. 

One of these is the slumber which seems to steal 
over the vegetable world at the approach of night. 
As the animal creation is now hushed in silence, so 
there is an apparent resting among the plants. 

Another characteristic of certain plants, which 
causes them to appear almost human, is their sensi- 
tiveness, The most common sensitive plant bears 
the botanical name of mimosa pudica, the modest 
mimosa. So sensitive is it that it folds its leaves, 
bends down its stems and shrinks away into a mere 
skeleton of its former self when a horse gallops 
along the road near by. 

The sun-dew is a little plant abundant on the Ger- 
man moors, which in its acts seems to display almost 
human intelligence. It belongs to the family of 
Drosacee, its leaves being covered with long threads 
or cilia, They also exude a sticky substance, which 
exercises a powerful attraction on insects. But no 
sooner does an insect alight on the surface of a leaf 
than it finds itself a captive. It is held fast by the 
gum,and the more it struggles, the more rapidly 
does this flow out, so that, in a moment or two, it is 
completely covered with transparent slime. Then, 
when the insect can no longer move, the cilia come 
into action, and, bending over, render the prisoner 
still more secure. Lastly, the leaf itself folds over 
and buries the captive altogether from view, as ina 
living dungeon. 

What the plant wants with insects, that it takes 
and keeps them so closely, is a mystery. Itis only a 
conjecture that the contact of the living animal acts 
as an electrical stimulus, and thus promotes the 
health of the plant. A still more remarkable point 
is that the sun-dew has the power of discrimination. 
A piece of wood or wool produces no excitement, 
but a piece of raw meat is recognized as food equal- 
ly with a living insect, and is taken possession of 
in the same way. 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD OF CONTENDING 
EMPIRES. 

It is interesting to note the way in which great 
historical events take place in the same region of 
the world from age to age. That part of Asia in 
which the Russian and Turkish armies are now con- 
fronting each other is the battle-field on which the 
fate of empires has been repeatedly staked during 
thousands of years. It is the land of Noah—the 
land over which the ark floated in the Deluge. 
Mount Ararat is now the majestic landmark be- 
tween the adjacent confines of three empires—the 
Persian, the Turkish and the Russian, a portion of 
whose respective boundaries touch the mountain's 
base. It was from that region —Mesopotamia—that 
Abraham came to go into the land of Canaan. It 
was at Carrhae—the Biblical Haran, where Abra- 
ham’s father sojourned—that the Roman Triumvir, 
Cragsus, was defeated with great slaughter by the 
Parthians nearly two thousand years ago. Over 
and over again the armies of the great conquerors 
have ravaged that region; and now it is once more 
the battle-field of contending empires.—N. Y. 

dger. 
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BETRAYED HIMSELF. 


There is a “bull” universally regarded as Irish, 
for which Miss Edgeworth claims an Oriental pa- 
ternity, A learned man in the East, who was writ- 
ing a letter in a public caravanseral, perceived an 
inquisitive stranger looking over his shoulder. 
Therefore he added: “If an * ertinent rogue who 
stands beside me were not reading what I write, I 








should write many other things to you, which should | 


be known only to you and me.” ‘On this the stranger | ruc Comrits on Worm LozeNGEs, 25 cents a box. 


blusteringly declared he had not read a single word. 
“Blockhead!’’ exclaimed the sage, “‘why, then, do 
you say to me what you now are saying?” 


—_—_——>——_ 


HOW GOLD-FINCHES BUILD A NEST. 


Audubon used to lie on his back every day for | 
weeks under a tree to see a pair of birds build their | 


young. 


care, thus describes the house-building of this bird 
and its mate, as witnessed last building season: 
Their object appears to have been to make their 
nest invisible from below. d 
their building materials with such skill and suc 
color-matching power, that if one had not seen the 
nest built it would be quite impossible to discover 


it. To match the tree they took its long flexible | ings cost $200,000. Advantages superior. Charges low. 
Send for circular. 


blossoms, and to match the sky the equally long and 
flexible stalks and flowers of the garden forget-me- 
not, of which a bed was close at hand in full bloom. 
I watched them carefully, and, as far as I could see, 
they used no other materials than these flowers, 
though I saw one of them attempting to get the 
dirty white cotton tie off a budded rose-tree. At all 
events the nest was mainly built of them. The blue 
of the forget-me-not has of course faded, but the 
general effect from below is that of a scarcely visible 
gray-green thickening of one of the bunches of syca- 
more leaves. 
a 


A HOGSHEAD OF RATS, 


In the kitchen of a Sacramento hotel (says the 
Reading Union) stood a swill hogshead which was 
a centre of attraction to swarms of rats. One night 
the hogshead was emptied of its contents, except 
enough for bait, and then the mammoth trap was 
so arranged that as many rats could enter as desired, 
but there were no means of escape. A few min- 
utes after it was set ‘..ree or four rats sprang into it, 
and not finding much sood, became hoggish, and 
began fighting for the possession of what there was. 
Their squealing attracted .nore rats, and when the 
trap was examined before midnight, it presented a 
singular spectacle, being apparently about one- 
fourth filled with the pests—little rats and big ones, 
grayheaded fellows and others that had scarcely 
sprouted their mustaches—all squirming, scratch- 
ing, squealing and biting. Soon afterward they 
were killed, when the number disposed of proved 
to be 106. 


a 
TO-DAY. 


We live but in the present; 

The past, though loved, is gone; 
The future, howe’er pleasant, 

As yet lies far beyond. 
Each gift is as we use it; 
cach place its cloud must share; 

Except as we refuse it, 
There's sunshine everywhere. 
Orphan's Friend. 
—— 

STRATEGY OF THE WALRUS, 


The walrus has a singular mode of adapting his 
attack upon enemies to the circumstances in which 
he is placed. They can shiver ice from four to six 
inches thick by rising from below and striking it 
with their huge heads. An exploring party near 
Navaya Zemla, while walking over a field of new 
ice, noticed a herd of walrusses following them un- 
der the ice. They presently began operations, and 
broke the field in pieces on all sides of the party, 
which barely escaped by running for the main pack 
of ice near by. 











a 
NINE HUNDRED FOLD. 


A farmer in Ohio has recently made an experiment 
which suggests an idea, He had procured an ear of 
very fine yellow corn, and wishing to procure seed 


from it, planted it in good soil, having first ascer- | 


tained that there were about five hundred grains on 
the cob. The corn produced from those five hundred 
kernels measured nearly nine bushels, or about nine 
hundred ears from one, 


Moral, Plant the best, and you'll get the most. 


_—o——_ 
A GLOOMY WEDDING, 


A man in prison stretched his hand through the 
grating of the jail door in Liberty, Mo., recently, 
and married a young lady on the steps of the build- 
ing. He had been imprisoned a year for obtaining 
money under false pretences. The bride returned 
to her home and the groom to his cell. 





A GOOSE TRAIN, 


A London manager, Felix Rogers, has beaten Cle- 
opatra with her legendary swans, He has per- 
formed the feat of sailing ina tub drawn by four 
geese, harnessed to the pole, from Battersea to West- 
minster Bridge, the time occupied being one hour 
and twenty minutes. He was dressed in a naval 
captain’s uniform, and received a salute of four 
guns, one for each goose. 


a e i 
A TOUCHING REMONSTRANCE, 


An old soldier, who was discharged from the 
Treasury a day or two ago, because he and his son 
were employed in the same department, said, 
“When we stepped up to be sworn in as soldiers in 
defence of the Union sixteen years ago, no objec- 
tion was made to us because we belonged to the 
same family.” 





THE Memcan name for a kiss is telenamequizel ; 
and when a pair of Mexican lovers are caught tele- 
nameguizeling over the iron gate at night, they ap- 
pear not a bit more confused than if a kiss was 
spelled with only one syllable. 


AN American President, when asked what was 
his coat-of-arms, remembering that he had been a 
wood-chopper in his youth, replied: “A pair of 
shirt-sleeves!”” 


“MERELY.” —There js an old lady in Lynchburg, 
Va., who says she made a pair of stockings last fif- 
teen years by merely knitting feet to them every 
winter, and legs every other winter. 


LORD TENTERDEN was proud to point out to his 
son the shop in which his father had shaved for a 
penny. 

“You seem to walk more erect than usual, my 
friend.” “Yes, I have been straightened by cir- 
cumstances.” 


Most of the ordinary school slate-pencils come 
from Pencil-vania, 


To this end they chose | addres 


And Colic can be cured with MILK oF Macnesi4, of 
which they like the taste. 


there was a large demand for a fashion journal at once 


. : cheap and complete. The surprising success of the “Bazar” 
nest, and to watch till the mother bird hatched her | sustained his belief. The character of its contents is high 


Some lover of animated nature, who has | as the cost of its subscription is low. Send ten cents for 
observed the habits of the gold-finch with similar j specimen copy to W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati. 


Brest Worm MEDICINE KNowN. Brown’s VERMI- 


THAT HUSBAND OF MINE, 


“By one of our favorite contributors.”— Youth's Com. 
panion. 


Tiny Martyrs To Sour STOMACH 





THE PUBLISHER of “ Andrews’ Bazar” believed | “‘ Dedicated to all who Love Happy Homes,” 


“Though I would not tell him so, yet I declare to you, 
there is nobody in this world quite so nice as 





“Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE pYoune,tacies, 


girls. 





~ ———| THAT HUSBAND OF MINE.” 


OUGHKEEPSIE (on Iludson, N. Y.) Military 
Inst. for Boys, reopens Sept. 12th. For Circulars 
H. 8. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. _ 


A delightful book for yourself or friends. Paper covers, 
50 cents; cloth bound, $1. 228 pages. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Build- - PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, t 
41 Temple Place. 


The 24th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1877. ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY, 


For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Gro. GAN- a) ss 
NETT, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINAR FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


AUBURNDALE, 
(near Boston,) Mass. An attractive home; good board; 
special care of health, manners and morals of growing 
Number limited. Full last year. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 
LADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIs MANUF’G Co., Wa 


tham, Mass. 
BIG PAY to sell our RUBBER PRI ‘ 


rAMPS. 
— Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 


~ Novelties, Notions. 80-page Catalogue free to 

« Agents. Boston NovELTY Co., Boston, Mass. 

A ents $52839 perday. Write to Patent 

z 5 a Agency Works, Lowell,Ms. 

QHOOTING STAR-—See last week’s paper—with 

WW two Extra Stars, in a neat box, 20cents. LITTLEFIELD 
& Co., 344 Beacon Street, Boston. 





A first-class Boarding School for Young Ladies. 





Boston, Mass. 
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Read This. 
From the present date all our 
BRACKET SAW OUTFITS 


will contain the following artieles: 








1 Spring Steel Bracket Saw Frame. 
50 Original Bracket Designs. (Full Size.) 
1 Brad Awl and Handle. 
6 Bracket Saw Blades. 
1 Sheet Impression Paper. 
1 Sheet Flint Paper. 
Complete Instructions for Fret Sawing. 
NV OTTOES for Embroidery ¢ . : 1 ZXolian Harp Design. (Full Size.) 
38 for Embroidery on Perforated Card| Pesgons in Finishing Fret Work in Oi 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. “ r, . 
Every stitch marked. For price list see Yourn’s Comr., Shellac, Varnish and Polish. 
July Sth, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 
MeNCGRAMS and Autographs engraved in 
the finest style on wood. Make the most elegant 
Cards. Post-paid, ®1 50. Sample sheet for 3c stamp. 
Saws , W. L. JACOBS, Wheeling, W. Va. 
UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 
an acre; 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. Immense emigration. 
Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Lonis. 
and ‘steady work for one or 


GOO D PA Y two seer ing men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
q OUR_NEWEST STYLES. 

Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake, 25 cts. 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 10c, 15¢. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


- PATENTS. — 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
DPD. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for cireular. 


PURGE out the morbid humors of the blood 
by a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you will 
have clearer heads as well as bodies. 


S TAMMERER » and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 














Among the above fifty designs we include the splendid 
new set contained in our Special Offer No. 2. This cut 
(a pretty Easel) gives an ideaof one of them. 

Every boy and girl who reads the ComMPANION ought to 
have this New Outfit, which we shall send to any address 






To ovr COTTAGE so 

Loney,” the latest song 

of Estabrooke, composer 

of “Sweet Long Ago,” will be sent, words and music com- 
plete—3 pages—arranged for Piano or Organ: also, words 


postage paid, for only $1 25. 
of 30 other popular songs, a price list of 350 new songs and 
instrumental pieces, and our Premium list of presents with 


unen PERRY MASON & CO., 
full directions for earning same, all for 10c and stamp (or 


13c in stamps). Excelsior Music Co.,256 Wash. St.. Boston. | Fouth’s Companion Office, 


KINCSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is UNIFORM—stiffens and finishes work always the same. 


ALACE ORGANS 


THE BEST IN THE 
——=WORLD=—— 


Manufactured by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO, 

J of Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 

The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

‘ hee most exquisitely bwatiful solo effects ever pro- 
uced. 


The only stop-action e _ invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 





Boston, Mass. 



















The only organ made w th bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 


The best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every an fully warranted for five years. _— 

Write to us for Illustrated Catalogue and Pr’ = List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. - dress 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, 0, 
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